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The theme of the March issue of 
the Teachers College Journal is “The 
Effective Teacher.” All of the articles 
are concerned with characteristics of 
effective teachers and the production 
of effective 
is the result of a survey of the faculty 
of Indiana State Teachers College 


ind presents the 


teachers. One article 


gpinions atti- 
tudes of our faculty 


as to what consli- 


tutes the desirable 
traits and character- 
istiqs of efficient 


teaching and effec. 
tive teachers. In this 
issue, we present, al- 
so, a symposium ar- 
ticle dealing with 
this vital topic. 

It becomes evident 
that there is no con- 
crete agreement as to 
what makes an ef fec- 
tive teacher and what prevents other 
individuals from achieving this goal. 
However, throughout the articles a 
number of general qualities become 
apparent which are found to be es- 
sential in the effective teacher. Among 
these are: (1)the desire and ability to 
leach, (2)a knowledge of child growth 
(3) desirable per- 


(4) adequate academic 


and development, 
sonal traits, 
background, (5) bredth of profession- 
and (6) 


growth. Yet, as one contributor states, 


al training, professional 


NERY 


and experience in the field. 


AAD AIA 


we sometimes find individuals, who 
apparently lack most of the desirable 
qualities and traits which concensus 
of opinion agree upon as necessary, 
who cannot be classified in any man- 
ner other than highly successful and 
efficient. Perhaps such individuals 


have other outstanding traits which 


The Teachers College Journal seeks to present competent 
discussions of professional problems in education, and toward 
this end restricts its contributing personnel to those of training 
The Journal does not engage in 
re-publication practice, in the belief that previously published 
material, however creditable, has already been made available 
to the professional public through its original publication. 

Manuscripts concerned with controversial issues are wel- 
comed, with the express understanding that all such issues are 
published without editorial bias or discrimination. 


Articles are presented on the authority of their writers, and 
do not necessarily commit the Journal to points of view so 
expressed. At all times, the Journal reserves the right to refuse 
publication if in the opinion of the Editorial Board an author 
has violated standards of professional ethics or journalistic 
presentation. 


enable them to succeed despite their 
deficiencies. 

There has been considerable dis- 
cussion concerning the production of 
effective teachers. Some persons con- 
tend that the successful teacher is 
born, and that it is these innate quali- 
ties which make for success. Others 
strongly argue that the successful 
teacher is the result of the education 
process—that effective teachers are 
produced through directed education 


and experiences which enable the 


vy 


individual to acquire qualities and 
trails found desirable in teachers. I} 
ihe former argument were sound, our 
problem would be simply to locate 


the natural-born teachers and_re- 
cruit them directly into teaching 
positions. Naturally, the institutions 


for teacher education accept the lat- 


ter viewpoint, and 
rightly so, that effec- 
tive teachers are de- 
veloped through edu- 
and 


ences. Of course it is 


calion experi- 
true that some indi- 
viduals have more in- 
nate qualities than 
others relative to suc- 
cessful teaching, and 
we are desirous of re- 
cruiting the very best 
for the teaching pro- 
fession; yel all, with- 
out doubt, need the 
education and expe- 
riences which will utilize and aug- 
ment the desirable qualities which 
they already possess. It is through 
this process of education and experi- 
ence that the effective teacher is de- 
veloped. 

lt becomes the problem of the 
teachers colleges to formulate the 
qualities and traits deemed essential 
to effective teachers, and then pro- 
vide the background and a carefully 
planned of 
which will implant and develop these 
qualities within individuals. 


sequence experiences 
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J. €. Grinnell 


Dean of Instruction 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


This article originally appeared as 
the editorial of the October issue 
of the Teachers College Journal, 1948. 
(No .1, Vol. XX. p. 1.). It is being 
reprinted herein as it is closely associ- 
ated with the theme of the issue— 
“The Effective Teacher.” 

The author of the article on the 
following page was the subject of 
this editorial. (Editor's note). 


I saw Rose Murphy this noon. We 
chatted on Main Street for a few 
minutes and then sat together over 
a cup of coffee for another half hour. 
I came back to work with a lighter 
step and a firmer faith in my _pro- 
fession. What to put in this editorial 
had been bothering me before I left on 
my vacation. In fact, the imp of Un- 
performed Duty nagged me all around 
Europe. | had thought to write it be- 
fore | went away,but it was still un- 
written. Yet the edges of my idea had 
showed themselves often. In a general 
way I knew. Seeing Rose brought the 
idea to flower. She had been the sub- 
ject all the time, only I had been see- 
ing her in generalities, as the qualities 
of a teacher, of any good teacher. If 
this sounds more like a eulogy than 
an editorial, I'll not care. Every teach- 
er should approve a eulogy written 
while the subject is alive to enjoy it. 
Moreover, Rose, like Hamlet, is 
touched with universality...But to 
my subject. 


She is as stout as ever. | wouldn't 
say fat. And though she has three 
grown daughters, she is as young 
looking as when I saw her first too 
many years ago. Her eyes sparkle 
with good humor and belief in people 
and life. Maybe that has kept her 
young. Certainly it wasn't laziness 
that did it. She has always been as 
willing and as tireless as a donkey 
engine, but she never ~“puts-puts 
about how much work she is doing. 
The good life is a simple formula for 
her and when she tells me about it, 
it seems as natural and beautiful as 
roses and plum blossoms. Here it is: 
she loves children and she finds joy 
in helping them grow up. They are 
all as much her children as the three 
she nursed when her husband was 
alive and she wasn't teaching—more 
than a generation ago. 

Exactly what subject is assigned 
to her is not important. When I first 
knew her, it was science in junior 
high school. Later she ran a home 
economics department. She kept on 
studying in extension classes and 
summer schools. She has her Master's 
degree now and teaches English. 
Her teaching reminds me of Jonathan 
Swift's writing and good drinking 
water. It accomplishes its purpose 
without calling attention to itself. 
It sneaks up on one. Her method is 


SO closely interwoven with her knowl- 


edge of the children and of her sub- 


ject that it is almost unnoticed in the | 
pattern of learning. 


| 
But wouldn't be writing 


her for my editorial if she were only 
an excellent classroom teacher, That 
isn't why the old grads look her up 
when they come back to the home | 
town; that isn't why she looks little 
older than her daughters and why 
the high school youngsters are glad to 
have her as a chaperone—or hiking 


las come to depend on her in so many 
of its youth projects; that isn’t why 
1 felt taller after I had talked with hie 
Rose teaches mostly by being, | 
found myself repeating what Mat. 
them Arnold said of teachers: 
Souls tempered with fire, 
Fervent, heroic, and good, 
Helpers and friends of mankind,” 
If she ever suffered from too much 
ego, the tears and laughter of chil. | 
dren took it out of her long ago. In | 
the years | have known her, she has 
wept and rejoiced in hundreds of 
young personalities. By a wonderful 
paradox though she has given kind. 
ness, fair play, honesty, ardor, faith 
to the formation of more than a gen- 


eration of young men and women, 
she has more to give today than when 
she was a slim, almost-too-lively girl 


on her first job. 
Emerson rebuked the world for 
mischoosing its heroes. We place 


our adultation on many who have ? 
done nothing finer than to accumu- | 
late dollars or to get elected to office, | 
I insist that the home town has no | 
nobler citizen than Rose Murphy. 
She will laugh merrily when she | 
reads that statement and_ then she * 
will be serious, wishing she could be | 
what I say she is. She is the good | 
teacher, and_ the good teacher calls 
home the heart to the best there is al 
life. 

That is why Rose Murphy is he 


subject of this editorial. 


| 

| | 

companion; that isn’t why the town | 
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Day 


Janie Uleaver 


212 E. Commerce Street 


Dunkirk, Indiana 


Rose Murphy wasnt too happy 
that rainy Tuesday morning. She felt 
irked at her own nervous depression 
adjusting window 


as she began 


shades and consulting the thermom- 


eter in preparation for the 8 A.M. in- 


flux of chattering students. “Must be 
because | didn't sleep well,” was 
her rueful thought. “Maybe I ate too 
much last night,” this last with a dis- 
gusted glance at her own oversize 
figure. 

No, that couldn't have caused the 
sleepless night, for Rose, at fifty, has 
the digestion of a sixteen-year-old. 
That teachers’ meeting alter school 
last night must have been responsible. 
She had tossed restlessly through the 
night hours, reviewing over and over 
again some rather distressing differ- 
ences of faculty opinions that had 
suddenly come to light in that meet- 
ing. 

Miss Mosher had started it. “What 
should we do about these students 
who don’t get their lessons, and who 
read library books all the time? | 
think they should be excluded from 
the library.” 


“Yes, and those boys who are for- 
ever reading magazines. Something 
should be done about that,” volun- 
teered Miss Nash, a fussy little spin- 
ster who had spent the best years of 
her life in many school-rooms. “John- 


ny Brown and Donald Smith read 
Popular Mechanics and Bird Guide 
in my assembly every day. And | 
know that Johnny needs to study his 
algebra!” 


The librarian interrupted with a 


pained expression, “Why Miss 
Nash, that’s what we have the library 
for!” 


Young Mr. Perkins had seen at this 
point a chance to get in a few good 


Marcu, 1951 


licks for modern education. He glared 
at Miss Nash. “What if Johnny 
doesn't get his algebra? Perhaps the 
Popular Mechanics will do him more 
good. Do we run this school for the 
teacher or the pupils?” 

“We run this school, young man,” 
snapped Miss Mosher, “to accom- 
plish certain aims set up by the Board 
of Education. And one of those aims 
is to see that the students make pass- 
ing grades in certain required sub- 
jects!" 

A vocilerous discussion had then 
followed, with two general fields of 
divergent opinion. The principal was 
eager to end the discussion. At six 
o'clock he must start on a trip to a 
neighboring town with the Junior 
High basket-ball team. “We'll vote 
on it,” he said. “How many are in 
favor of making a rule that no library 
hooks or magazines are to be read in 
study halls without the written per- 
mission of some teacher?” 

Poor Rose hadn't voted either way. 
She had agreed in some respects with 
hoth sides of the argument. © There's 
wrong with me.” she 
thought miserably that night. “Can't 
make up my mind after thirty years. 
There are two good sides to that 
question. There should be one an- 
swer that would settle the whole 
thing——.” 

And now, on the following morn- 
ing, the same sense of confusion per- 
sisted. She was a little indignant, 
too, as she realized that permit slips 
would now have to be written for all 
her students working on special re- 
ports. 


But Rose hasn't taught thirty years 
for nothing. She has learned to hide 
nhwvsical discomfort beneath a cheery 
“good morning” and to forget her 


own personal problems, in adjusting 
herself to the daily needs of her 
pupils. 

So the morning routine of classes 
and supervision went smoothly on. 
The schoolroom has become a _ part 
of Rose's very existence, so that the 
hundreds of daily problems, even the 
disappointments and failures did not 
disturb the deep cansciousneds of 
her own satisfaction in her work. 

At the school lunch hour the teach- 
ers in Rose's school often sit over 
cups of coffee, doing much talking, 
and most of it “shop”. There was a 
great deal of discussion that day of 
extra-school activities. “I refuse to 
sponsor any activity that takes my 
declared Mrs. 
Spencer. “I drive twenty miles back 
and forth, and I'm not paid to teach 
after four o'clock.” 

“That's right!” Mr. Stephens’ an- 
swer was emphatic. “When I worked 


time alter school,” 


in a factory, | got time and a half 
lor overtime. Nobody pays a teacher 
for over-time.” 

“Well, teachers are just 
fools,” chimed in the handsome and 
popular new English teacher. “Now, 
| never grade papers. Keep the stu- 
dents doing oral work all the time. 
They like it-~and I do too!” 

Rose thought guiltily of her own 
crowded after-school schedule, and 
of last Friday's themes still lying un- 
graded in her desk. Her sense of de- 
pression deepened. They were right, 
to a certain extent. And yet, it did 
seem so cold-blooded, so——unpro- 


some 


fessional! 

At her conference period, one of 
the senior girls hurried in to whis- 
per, “Mrs. Murphy, could you go 
down to 103 and see what is the mat- 
ter with the Physical Ed. teacher? 
She's crying about something, and 
we feel terrible. We have been be- 
having quite badly, but she just can’t 
manage some of the girls.” 

Mrs. Murphy went reluctantly to 
the suggested room. She didn’t know 
Miss Johns at all well, and who was 
she to interfere? But Sylvia Johns 
wanted only a sympathetic ear. “Oh. 
I can’t teach school!” she wailed. 
“There are so many problems I never 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Charles Hardaway 


Director of Research and Testing 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


During the Winter Term, 1950, 
Indiana State Teachers College was 
asked to participate in a study de- 
signed to determine the characteris- 
tics of the efficient teacher. The study 
‘vas under the direction of Dr. Wil- 
liam S. Gray, Head, Department ol 
Education, University of Chicago, 
and included several institutions re- 
sponsible for teacher education in the 
mid-West. 

The faculty members of Indiana 
State were asked to put in writing 
their opinions and attitudes 
cerning elficient teaching and ef- 
fective The 
sented herein is a summary of these 
attitudes and opinions as expressed 
by the faculty of Indiana State Teach- 
ers College. This report represents 
the beliefs and opinions of 47 mem- 
bers of the faculty and administrative 
stalf. 


A tabulation and an analysis of 


con- 


teachers. report pre- 


the characteristics of the efficient 
teacher as submitted by the faculty 
of Indiana State Teachers College 
revealed from the start that there was 
definitely not a stereotype or a pat- 
tern mold by which the efficient 
teacher might be appraised or judged. 
No two reports were _ precisely the 
same. No two members of the facul- 
ty had the same concrete opinions 
as to what qualities and characteris- 
tics made for effective teaching or as 
to what combinations such qualities 
and characteristics should appear. 
However, upon tabulation it soon 
became evident that there was a 


definite “trend.” In other words many 
of the faculty saw eye-to-eye regard- 
ing qualities which the 
teacher has and those which the inef- 


efficient 


fective teacher lacks. It is a summary 
of the tabulation of all these quali- 
ties which is presented herein. The 
efficient teacher may not posses all 
the characteristics revealed herein to 
be necessary for efficient and_ ef- 
fectiveness, but it appears to be the 
consensus of opinion that in the main 
all efficient teachers posses a large 
number of them. 

In order to facilitate tabulation 
and to maintain some uniformity in 
the reports from the institutions in- 
cluded in the national survey, Dr. 
Gray prepared an outline suggested 
for tabulation. In this outline, char- 
the efficient 


were placed into three main catego- 


acteristics of teacher 
ries with appropriate sub-headings, as 
follows: 
I. Desirable Personal Traits | 

a. Mental qualities. 

b. Social qualities. 

c. Diversified interests. 

d. Tempermental traits. 


e. Pleasing personal 


and habits. 

f, Commendable work habits and 
attitudes. 

¢. Good health and physical effic- 


iency. 


appearance 


I. Breadth of training and scholar- 
ship. 

a. Academic training. 

bh. Professional training. 


I'l. Specific professional fitness. 


a. Professional attitudes. 
b. Professional interests. 
c. Professional habits and skills, 
The tabulation thus became a mat. 


ter of study and analysis of each re. 1 


port as submitted by members of the 
faculty, and classifying and tabulat. 
ing these items onto the master out- 
line. No attempt was made to re- 
word or re-write the original state. 
ments submitted by faculty mernivers: 
instead, these were copied, in general. 
ver batim to the appropriate portion 
of the master list. When duplications 
occurred, frequencies were expressed 
rather than a repetition of the item, 
and this was indicative of the impor. 
tance or significance of that particu- 
lar aspect of efficiency in teachers, 
Because of the length of the tabu. 
lation lists, only a summary statement 
is presented regarding each Major 
category of characteristics, and _ this 
summary is designed to present an 
accurate picture as possible of the 
desirable characteristics of the effic- 
ient teacher as reflected in the state. 
ments presented by the staff, 


PRESENTATION OF THE FINDINGS 


1. Desirable Personal Traits 
Summary. The effective teacher is 
an example. He lives a philosophy ol 
life consistent with the best elements 
of the culture the society ol 
which he is a_ part. The efficient 
teacher teaches by being. The person- 
ality and character traits of the efli- 
cient teacher are conducive to effec- 


live learning. The teacher is intelli- 


vent, hardworking, of sound moral 
character, possesses a desirable per- 


sonality, is of neat appearance, ol | 


good health, and possesses skills of 
communication. The personal quali. 
ties of the teacher are extremely im- 
portant. It is desirable to have honest 
people, moral people, and decent 
people for our teachers. 


I]. Breadth of Training and Scholar. 
ship 

Summary. The efficient teacher is 
well-prepared academically and_pro- 


fessionally and brings _ this back- 


eround to bear on his day to day con- 
with his students. 
(Continued on page 107) 
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(A Symposium) 


Cloyd Anthony 


Professor of Social Studies 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


An effective teacher is ex- 
ample. He lives a philosophy of life 
consistent with the best elements of 
the culture and the society of which 
he is a part. He is concerned more 
with his obligations than with his 
“freedoms. His value system shows 
that he has grappled with the great 
issues which confront mankind, and 
that he has arrived (tentatively at 
least) at solutions which enable him 
to feel secure, and “in tune” with 
the universe. To me, a satisfying phil- 
osophy of life is inevitably religious 
centered. Unless the teacher demon- 
strates the value of rich living he is 
hardly equipped to guide doubtful, 
hesitant youth over this period of 
turbulent rapids in the river of time. 


An. effective teacher has mas- 
tered the Truth Method. (more pop- 
ularly called the ‘scientific method” ) 
ine yas and ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free’. 
The great teacher seeks truth, believes 
it, loves it. (Sometimes this hurts). 
He strives patiently and humbly, but 
persistently to expose’ ignorance, 
prejudice, and hate. To me, the truth 
method in its larger implications is 
the only pedagogical method which 


really counts. 


An effective teacher loves people 
~individual personalities and man- 
kind as a whole. He wants everybody 
everywhere to be secure and happy. 
He is particularly sympathetic and 
understanding toward students. This 
is not mere sentimental emotionalism. 
Teacher and student must feel that 


they are co-seekers of truth and fus- 
lice. 


An effective teacher is a student 


Marcu, 1951 


—a learner. Scholarship as a “fait 
accompli’ is adequate unless ac- 
companied by a perpetual spirit of 
the learner. A learner inspires his 
students; a “learned” teacher often 
frustrates students. 


Sara King Harvey 


Professor of English 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


It is impossible to make an exact 
analysis of the qualities of the effec- 
tive teacher. One thinks that he 
knows definitely what the attributes 
of the best teacher are. Then he sees 
someone teach who breaks all the 
generally accepted rules yet at the 
same time teaches a brilliant lesson 
and gets remarkable results. 


Probably one thing is true of every 
good teacher: he loves to teach. Oth- 
erwise, he could hardly endure the 
long hours, the endless extra tasks, 
and the frustrations which inevitably 
go with schoolteaching. 

Naturally, the personality of the 
teacher is an important element of 
his success. There is no accepted type 
ol personality for the teacher; still 
he should probably have certain qual- 
ilies, 

He should have a high sense of in- 
tegrity. He should be as untailingly 
just as it is possible for humankind 
to be. He should be infinitely patient. 
There is no place in any schoolroom 
for irritability and lack of poise. He 
should not be moody; he should be. 
as far as possible, always the same. 
He should seem to be interested, con- 
tent, happy. 

The teacher must be courteous in 
every situation, in every relation. He 
must respect the personalities of his 
pupils or students; he must realize 
that each has his rights. Perfect cour- 


tesy can win a student, can resolve 
a difficult situation when everything 
else fails. 

The effective teacher is always 
well groomed, and he is in every way 
as pleasing in appearance as it is 
possible for him to be. Many pupils 
have learned from watching their 
teachers how to take care of them- 
selves and how to dress smartly and 
in good taste. 

The personal qualities of the teach- 
er are important, but they can never 
take the place of knowledge of his 
subject-matter. The teacher simply 
cannot be too well prepared. A grade 
teacher will do better if he has a 
Master's degree; and a high school 
teacher, if he has a Doctor's. Every 
teacher realizes that he never learns 
anything which he does not some 
time in some way or other have oc- 
casion to use in his teaching. Nor is 
a degree enough. The teacher must 
continue to study; he must keep up 
to date in his own field as long as 
he teaches. 

Always the teacher should take his 
work seriously. He should plan each 
lesson carefully and should employ 
the technique best adapted to its 
presentation. A teacher never is so 
experienced or so successful that he 
dare go before a class without prep- 
aration. 

The best teachers usually have a 
great many outside interests. They 
must have if they are to continue to 
interest their students. They read; 
they keep up to date in current af- 
fairs; they have hobbies: they travel. 
And always as they enrich their own 
lives, they enrich their teaching. 


Clyde €. Crum 


Assistant Professor of Education 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


The following are some suggested 
qualities of good teaching. This is 
not intended to be an exhaustive list- 
ing but rather a few of the more 
significant qualities which | believe 
to characterize good teaching. 

Good teaching must first be char- 
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acterized by a development of rapport 
between teachers and pupils. Such 
an excellence must be characterized 
by an excellent attitude of teachers 
toward learners. This should include: 

(1) Love of pupils.—This is a fund- 
amental concept. It is not merely af- 
fection, but a genuine and _ sincere 
love by which the teacher searches 
for the best in children, cultivates 
their love and works to win and merit 
their love. It is the selling of oneself 
to the pupils. Not through laxness or 
“soft pedagogy , of 
through a genuine understanding of 


the child. 

(2) Interest in pupils.—Teaching 
excellency must be characterized by 
a genuine personal interest in pupils. 
It is an active not a passive interest 
in their learnings, in their games, in 
their outside activities, in their sports, 
in their friends, in their families, and 
in their successes and failures. It is 
not curiosity, but a genuine interest 
that gives the child a feeling of value, 
and after all the recognition of the 
supreme value of every child, good 
or bad, normal or handicapped is an 
underlying principle of our democrat- 


course, but 


ic educational system. 

(3) Friendliness with pupils.— 
Some teaching is not characterized 
by an attitude of genuine friendli- 
ness for or with the pupils. In order 
to do excellent teaching, the teacher 
must be a friend of pupils, know how 
to win the friendship of boys and 
girls, and show a friendly, comradely 
interest in them. Notwithstanding 
the foregoing as to the excellence of 
friendliness with pupils, excellent 
teaching is not characterized by in- 
discreet familiarity with pupils that 
breeds contempt or incurs criticism. 
For example, familiarity of the man 
teacher toward girl students, or so- 
cial attentions of boy students toward 
the woman certainly are not related 
to qualities of teacher excellence. 

(4) Courtesy to and appreciation 
of pupils.—The teacher has the auth- 
ority and the obligation to require 
that he or she be accorded courtesy 
by the pupils, and in turn is obli- 
gated to maintain and exhibit a sin- 
cere attitude of courtesy to the pupils 
as well. Excellent teaching is char- 
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acterized by a feeling of considera- 
tion for others, accompanied by cour- 
teous treatment in keeping with this 
attitude. Appreciation implies a rec- 
ognition of worth and value, but not 
in material terms, of children, their 
interest, their efforts, the different 
types, and the life. A characteristic 
of excellent teaching is a genuine 
appreciation of child life. 

(5) Sympathy and patience with 
pupils.—It means the ability and dis- 
position to put ones self into anoth- 
ers place and to see things from the 
other's viewpoint. An_ attribute of 
excellent teaching is a genuine sym- 
pathy with pupils’ interests, difficul- 
ties, problems, and views, and shows 
it in handling them. Sympathy and 
patience go hand in hand. The excel- 
lent teacher has infinite patience with 
beginners, whether they be beginners 
in reading, in learning a foreign lan- 
guage, or in learning any new sub- 
ject. He has a keen regard toward 
pupils’ feelings and respects them. 
Feelings of satisfaction and dissatis- 
faction are recognized and given sul- 
ficient consideration. 

(6) Willinaness to study and learn 
from pupils.—Some teachers believe 
that they have such a perlect memory 
of their own childhood and such per- 
fect knowledge of present children 
from only qdasual observation thal 
they refuse to study children any 
more and cease to learn more about 
them. Excellent teaching can only 
result from careful study of the pupil, 
watching talent, and 
weighing of the effect of the environ- 
ment upon the child. To the excellent 
teacher the child is major; and all 


to discover 


else is subsidiary. 

(7) Faith in and respect for pu- 
pils.—No motivating agency is more 
potent in securing the desired re- 
sponses in leaffing and character in 
pupils than their perception that their 
teachers have faith and confidence in 
them. Excellent teaching must be 
premised upon faith in pupils. Ex- 
cellent teachers respect the feelings 
and opinions of pupils. They do not 
sneak disrespectfully of pupils. They 
do not call slow pupils “tortoises,” 
nor those of low LQ. “dummies.” 
He really accepts the pupils, respect- 


ing the personality that is with ref. 
erence to what it may become. The 
teacher is considerate of abnormal 
pupils. He keeps aware of the indj. 
viduals of the group, appreciates jr- 
regularities in mental growth, and 
respects their individual abilities, 


(8) Sound and safe discipline. 


The good teacher lets the pupils 
know that he is in charge of the situ- 
ation, but does not try to bluff them 
al any time. He assumes the role of 
advisor and suide. He attempts to 
get them to see the necessity for re- 
sponsibility for their own actions and 
discipline rather than the need fo, 


stern teacher-imposed disciplinary 
action. 
Another important consideration 


ol good teaching is the teacher's atti- 
tude toward and understanding of 
methods of teaching and subject Mat- 
ter utilized. Some factors which musi 
be considered are: 

(1) Willingness to appraise meth- 
ods.—In order to do good teaching 
ones mind must not be closed to 
possible method improvement. It js 
a disposition and strength of teach- 
ing procedures and techniques for 
teachers to give thought to methods 
and endeavor to improve them. 

(2) Willingness to experiment as 
to the best and to have a safe attitude 
loward facts or claims.—Good teach- 
ing should be characterized by a 
willingness to test new methods ex- 
perimentally and comparatively in 
order to determine whether or not 
a new method is sound. A new meth- 
od is not necessarily good because it 
is new, but neither should it be ig- 
nored without being given proper 
consideration. 

Also the teacher must consider that 
many things that are taught are of 
doubtful value. In doing good teach- 
ing the teacher has preference for 
knowledge that is tested and estab- 
lished. He knows that mere opinions 
are worthless in the face of facts. 
He endeavors to be sure of his facts 
and to withold decisions until they 
are all in. He is well-informed in 
textbook content, but desires other 


data as supplementary. There is @ 


realization that much knowledge is | 
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rapidly and constantly changing and 
increasing. Hence, he is willing to 
admit not knowing many things and 
to accept new information from other 
sources, even from pupils. 

(5) Good teaching must be char- 
acterized by a living interest in teach- 
ing.—lt is more than being on the 
job, but should radiate the enthusi- 
asm and interest of the teacher. The 
ood teacher wants to teach because 
of a genuine love for teaching. He 
teaches for the joy of teaching. He 
has a real living interest in teaching. 
He is a school-teacher and not a 
school-keeper. He is what | like to 
think of as a “three-mile’” teacher, 
that is, one who is willing and able 
to go all the way with his teaching 
as contrasted with the ‘one-mile’ 
teacher who barely gets hy the ad- 
ministrator or the supervisor or the 
“two-mile” teacher that may be an 
excellent technician and school- 
keeper, but does not have the per- 
spective for teaching that the “three- 
mile” teacher has. | refer to teachers 
that have not only developed a love 
and interest far children and for 
their classroom, but teachers who 
have kept abreast of the conditions 
created by a rapidly evolving social 
order and the problems which it pre- 
sents. They are teachers who arc 
willing to face the challenges pre- 
sented by such a changing society, 
and present these challenges to their 
pupils in such a manner as to insure 
that they as teachers have done the 
utmost in their ability to insure that 
change in society be progress in so- 
ciety and not decline as Spengler and 
so aptly 
Instead of tinkers and 


his pessimistic followers 
painted it. 
school-keepers: they must be educa- 


tional statesmen and school teachers. 


bladys Rohrig. 


Assistant Professor of Speech 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


For the most effective teaching, | 
believe a teacher needs to create a 
class atmosphere that makes it easy 
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for a student to do his best, to want 
to do his best. 

We arent afraid of people we 
know. We like people to know our 
names. It makes us feel important. It 
is good for our morale. So, a teacher 
should learn students’ names at once. 

Then, it pays big dividends, later 
in the term, if a teacher takes time 
the first few days to break the ice. 
In a speech class it is easy to do this. 
A series of short, short, ice breaking 
talks in which students try to prove 
they aren't stuffed shirts, certainly 
there's nothing about them to make 
other students afraid to talk to them 
is good. Once started, they like to tell 
about embarrassing moments, times 
they did stupid things, exciting mo- 
ments in their lives. They come to 
leel they are good sports when they 
tell jokes on themselves. It is a 
healthy sign tor people to be able 
to laugh at themselves. They hear 
others do it so they enter into the 
game. If, in these icebreakers, they 
have to tell their names each time and 
the class knows they will be checked 
on how many names they know, 
everybody knows everyone else's 
name by the end of the first week. 

Breaking the ice, removing fear 
is a kindness teachers can well afford 
to do. In a very large class, in classes 
other than speech, it may be harder 
to do, but it can be done. The class 
can be divided into groups and mem- 
bers of each group can chat together, 
exchanging bits of news about their 
past, even about previous activities 
in the line of work covered by the 
course. A leader can be chosen to re- 
lay to the class high spots in the 
group s exchange. Students appreci- 
ate a teacher's trying to make them 
feel comfortable. 

Students like to participate. Mos! 
lectures can use discussion technique 
at least part of the time. A student 
remembers with satisfaction a class 
in which he made contributions. So. 
an effective teacher tries to see to it 
that as many of his students have a 
part in class room procedure. as pos- 
sible. 

Criticisms should: be constructive. 
(sood points in a pupil's work should 
be commented on. Instead of saying, 


“Don't do this—”, it is better to say, 
“try to do it this way—". All written 
work should be graded and returned 
to the class. It leaves one with a feel- 
ing of frustration to never know how 
one is doing, to get a paper back min- 
us comments. All adverse criticisms 
are better than no comments, but it 
gives a person such a warm feeling 
to know the teacher agreed with him 
‘here’, if he did object to the way of 
saying it ‘there’. 

An elfective teacher never gets 
enough of his own subject. | mean. 
he never stops learning about it. He 
is well trained in his field. He has 
lo be to have enough confidence in 
himself and his work to teach it. He 
is well prepared for each day's work. 
No one can know all things about 
any subject. Certainly, he can't know 
all things about everything. I dislike 
equally the characteristic of never ad- 
mitting ignorance or a mistake. My 
ideal teacher is sure enough of him- 
self to do either. He keeps up to 
date in his subject. He brings his 
materials up to date. He is continual- 
ly on the alert to motivate his prepara- 
tion, his class procedure, his class. 

A good teacher cooperates with 
other members of his department and 
with other departments. He is loyal. 
He takes part in community activities 
when he can. He keeps up to date on 
what's happening in his school, his 
world which 
should be the great world in which 
we all live. 


community, in his 


A great teacher I had once said 
this. | jotted it down. | like it: 
A good teacher considers 
his own subject important. He ought 
to make a student want to pass. It's 
even possible to make a blockhead a 
sood blockhead. A good teacher is a 
sood salesman. He knows teaching 
is important. He is a master of real- 
ism: he tells pupils there are no soft 
secrets of success. He tells them get- 
ting a good job is the beginning of 
hard work. Gaity and hilarity are the 
bubbling over of surplus power. A 
teacher should face fears squarely. 
learn to think he is invincible, be 
ambitious for himself and his  stu- 
dents.” 


_A good teacher is friendly, human. 
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steeped in his subject, dynamic. He 
doesn’t need ridicule as one of his 
tools. He is fair; tries to be impartial. 


flmer Clark 


Asst. Professor of Social Studies 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


In the opinion of the writer, an el- 
fective teacher should give evidence 
of the following characteristics: 

Evidence of professional compet- 
ence. The effective teacher should 
handle routine classroom activities 
elficiently. His teaching procedures 
should be in harmony with accepted 
principles of educational psychology. 
His subject-matter preparation should 
be such that he has a working knowl- 
edge of basic facts and concepts. 

Evidence of purposeful teaching. 
There should be evidence of purpose- 
ful planning in the classroom of the 
effective teacher. He should be able 
to motivate pupils in such a manner 
that they feel it is refreshing to enter 
his classroom. All such planning and 
motivation should be directed toward 
the goal of preparing the child to be 
a well-rounded citizen of tomorrow. 

Evidence of providing an oppor- 
funilty for pupil growth. The environ- 
ment of the classroom should be con- 
ducive to effective learning. There 
should be evidences of pupil plan- 
ning and self-appraisal. The effective 
teacher must recognize and meet the 
needs of individual pupils. There 
should be indications of student 
self-discipline in the classroom. 

Evidence of desirable relationships. 
The personality of the effective teach- 
er should be conducive to an effec- 
tive situation. He should display a 
good sense of humor and a genuine 
interest in pupil problems. The rela- 
tionship between the teacher and pu- 
pils is one of the major factors in the 
success or failure of any teacher. 

Evidence of ability to communicate 
with others. The effective teacher 
must be able to express himself in 
speech, personality, and writing. He 
must be able to transmit his thoughts, 
feelings, and skills to the learner. An 
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effective teacher should adjust his 
communicative resources to the level 
of the learner. 

Evidence of interest in his profes- 
sion. The effective teacher must look 
upon teaching as an honorable pro- 
fession. His teaching 
should be apparent in his class activi- 
ties. as well as in his other profession- 


interest in 


al contacts. 

The above list is not complete, nor 
are the items listed in order of impor- 
tance. However, the writer believes 
that these few characteristics are es- 
sential to effective teaching. 


tugene Dyche 


Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Not at all to be facetious, it does 
however seem paradoxical not to go 
simply and directly to the Education 
Department particularly in a Teach- 
ers College for the answer. And an 
Education Department in a Teachers 
College particularly presumes that 
you can teach to teach, that is, that 
leaching is simply one more of the 
‘things’, the subject matters, of edu- 
cation that may be imparted, taught. 
Now this subject matter of course is 
really ‘methods’ not ‘matter —but it 
is pretended that ‘methods’ can he a 
kind of ‘matter’ that may be taught. . 
—which however is the further para- 
dox at the very heart of all Educa- 
tion Departments, and explains para- 
doxically why one does not seriously 
go to Education departments to find 
out what constitutes 
teacher, but to simply teachers. That 
is, there is no method or methods, 
you cannot transform ‘means’ into 
a kind of end or object of knowledge 
that can be studied in itself—there 
are no pure means, pure of that ‘oth- 
er, the ends, the objects, the subject 
matters to which they are only means 
of elfectualizing these latter, and 
neither of which exist apart from the 
active willing agent and individuali- 
ty of the ‘teacher’. That is, you can- 
not study the means, methods—that 
is the nonsense of the ‘pragmatist 


an effective 


who has captured the Education de. 
partments and on the other hand ig 
their only excuse; nor can you study 
simply subject fields, for they dont 
exist—they are as_ interpreted and 
articulated by the self-conscious in- 
dividuality of a free, willing person- 
ality. Now this ‘personality knows 
that he cannot ‘teach’, that the teach- 
er at the absolute maximum of per- 
formance is teaching himself not the 
students, on the one hand, since it 
is a fiction that he the teacher is him. 
self ‘educated’—that is, education is 
not a finished product but an endless 
process; and this ‘personality knows 
further that beyond that teaching is 
an endless task of self-education for 
himself the teacher, it is basicly and | 
incontrovertably true he does not 
‘teach’ the student but is only the 
occasion for the student to teach him- 
self which involves education as the 
absolute risk of not educative—and 
this is sound philosophy. Onk is 
never taught—one only comes to see 
for himself that he ‘knows’ and that 
means that he knew and didn't rec- 
ognize that he knew....And_ no 
teacher will be such an ‘occasion’ of 
the self-education of the student. 
who is not primarily and unmistake- 
ably to the student turned in on him. 
self as his own object of education 
and not outward on the student, that 
is deeply, and unmistakeably, in- 
volved in education as a process in- 
cluding and involving and compre- 
hending both himself and the stu- 
dent as both not-knowing, not-edu. 
cated, but free self-conscious willing 
personalities in process of coming to 
recognize for themselves and through 
themselves and only incidentally and 
occasionally through the other (with- 
out which other nothing however 
would happen) what they come to 
know the (ir) truth to be. 


Joseph Schick 


Professor of English 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


You have asked for my answer to 
the query, “What are the qualities 
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of an effective teacher?” If my an- 
swers seem discursive, in part they 
are influenced by the indecisiveness 
of the question itself. Are these to be 
qualities of an effective teacher in 
present-day United States, Russia, or 
Timbuktu ? The geographical loca- 
tion might conceivably make a dil- 
ference. Or are the qualities to be 
capable of universal application? 
Further, are we to consider the teach- 
er “effective” for the moment or with 
his effectiveness not hecoming evi- 
dent until years hence? In short, what 
is the time-range of the query / Is this 
to be a teacher in the elementary 
grades, in high school, or in college? 
A distinction here would seem valid, 
for an effective college teacher might 
fail miserably in confronting the stu- 
dents of an elementary school. Is this 
to be a teacher of history, literature, 
chemistry, mechanical engineering, 
philosophy, home economics, or auto- 
mobile driving / 

Let me then limit the question 
somewhat: geographically, to the 
United States; in point of time, to 
relative immediate effectiveness in 
present-day life (even the Weather 
Bureau is wary of forecasting beyond 
five days) ; educationally to the col- 
lege level, an instructor in the human- 
ities. | shall divide my answer into 
four parts with a note on the inade- 
quacy of each answer: 1. An Auth- 
oritative Answer of Professional Ed- 
ucationalists. 2. The Easy Answer. 3. 
The Hard Answer. 4. The Honest 
Answer. 

An Authoritative Answer of Pro- 
fessional Educationalists: The New 
York Times of December 18 1949, 
states that at a Conference on the 
Preparation of College Teachers held 
in Chicago, December 9 and 10, un- 
der the auspices of the American 
Council on Education the following 
desirable qualities of a college teach- 
er were agreed upon: 

A. Emotional maturity and control 
B. High level intellectual ability (B 
average undergradute record) 

C. Enthusiasm for major subjects 
D. Deep interest in fellow students 
Imaginative inventiveness 
F. Curiosity and drive 
Criticism: OF this list, only item 
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1) is peculiarly applicable to college 
teachers And if the term “fellow 
students were changed to patients, 
the whole list would be equally valid 
lor a competent physician or horse 
Thus the list little 
relevance and is clearly inadequate. 

The Easy Answer: An elfective 
college teacher should be learned in 
his speciality. He should be patient, 
tactful, understanding, kind, and olf 
sound moral integrity. Such a listing 
of good qualities might be continued 
indefinitely. 


doctor. has 


Criticism: (ualities of this sort are 
also expected of a well trained, house- 
broken. pet dog. However. a list of 
this nature has one great attraction: 
it can he tabulated. 

The Hard Answer: The Hard An- 
swer must of necessity approach the 
question somewhat indirectly. If it is 
difficult to tell precisely what the 
“qualities of an elfective teacher” 
ought to be. perhaps the difficulties 
can be somewhat surmounted by a 
consideration of what those qualities 
depend upon or are influenced by. 

Thus, the teacher's effectiveness de- 
pends upon the class personnel. Just 
as a great drama is a dismal flop be- 
fore an- unappreciative and_ stupid 
audience, so, too, is a great teacher 
a failure before a comparable group. 

His effectiveness depends upon the 
college regulations. If, for example, 
the class-withdrawal regulations are 
of such a nature that a student may 
drop out almost at will at any time 
(when his character is in danger of 
being developed with some slight 
pain in the face of class require- 
ments), the instructor cannot be ef- 
fective. He dare not set reasonable 
standards, for if he does the class 
will disappear before him. To continue 
the class, he must cheat in his stand- 
ards, thus lowering his respect for 
himself and for his students, and les- 
sening the respect of his good stu- 
dents for him. In short. he must make 
himself consciously ineffective if the 
class is to be continued at all. 

His effectiveness as a teacher de- 
pends upon how much of his time 
must be devoted to committee work 
and other activities outside of his 
main interests. 


His eflectiveness depends upon his 
class load. | find that | am more ef- 
fective with twelve quarter hours 
than with sixteen. 

His effectiveness depends upon the 
state of his health and general well 
being. What of his blood count? 
respiration? heart condition? metabo- 
lism? blood pressure? corns, bunions. 
or whatnot? And equally, on the 
health of the class; a few coughers 
and blowers can ruin any class. 

His eflectiveness depends on the 
weather. One simply cannot be ef- 
lective discussing Poe on a bright 
summers day. 

His effectiveness depends upon his - 
colleagues. Let us not forget to say 
a kind word for the ineffective teach- 
er; he is an important person to have 
around. Every college ought to have 
at least one, perhaps a few more. 
Dull as his light may be, it still adds 
to the luminosity of his fellows. 
When every man is a colonel, no 
man is a colonel. It's good to have a 
private in the assemblage. 

His depends upon 
time and circumstance. Is a vacation 
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to start the next day or is a vacation 
just at an end? Are the students 
lense and nervous over a forthcoming 
basketball game or over the lethal 
premonitions of a news analyst . of 
the evening before? 

His effectiveness depends, perhaps 
most obviously, upon his learning and 
his knowledge of the English lan- 
guage as a vehicle of communication. 
Verbal communication is a two-way 
matter, of course. Thus a secondary 
consideration occurs: Do Freshmen 
speak or understand literate English? 
The query gives one pause. 

His effectiveness depends upon his 
physical surroundings. If the instruc- 
tor feels that a heavy plaster ceiling 
is about to crash down at any mo- 
ment (with great sections already 
down as a., warning), he cannot be 
effective in teaching. One eye will 
be on the door with the hope that 
he may, if necessary, make his escape 
in dead-heat with the class. 

His effectiveness depends upon 
current student fads. Are the students 
dressed reasonably or in dirty blue 
jeans? Are the girls wearing dangles 
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of bells on wrist or ankle? Are the 
boys carrying ltoul-smelling kerosene 
lanterns during Hell Week? 

Hus ettectiveness depends upon his 
acceptance ol the world, of lite, and 
of death tor what they are, tremend- 
ous mysteries. In beliel, is he reason- 
ably content’ Whether single or 
married, with family or without— 
these are inconsequentials. Is he tair- 
ly happy with the moment and lull 
of hope for the future; “good comp- 
any tor himselt” or good company tor 
his in-laws? 

His etfectiveness depends upon his 
ability to see through the hub-bub, 
sham, fads, and passing prejudices 
of the world in order to present his 
learning with objective honesty, un- 
touched by current whims. Is he an 
island-refuge in the Sea of Ignorance 
or is he an autumn leat blown helter- 
skelter by the latest windage in poli- 
tics, education, or the Welfare State / 

His effectiveness depends upon his 
awareness and willingness to accept 
the fact that a truly effective teacher 
is not likely to be a teacher of immed- 
iate popularity. He cannot help but 
reflect soberly that Socrates and 
Jesus, two of the world’s most elfec- 
tive teachers, were killed by their 
contemporaries, whereas many a pop- 
ular teacher lived a full normal life 
span. Presently we would scarcely 
kill an effective teacher, so that im- 
mediate dire prospect need not cause 
him undue worry, but he may be 
“killed” in other ways more refined: 
with an overloaded schedule, with 
committee work, or by not being up 
to the level of student popularity ex- 
pected by the administration. 

His effectiveness depends upon his 
sense of freedom. Is he bogged down 
with rules and regulations? Is he 
asked to fill out futile questionnaires / 
Must he wrestle with the Business 
Office over the interpretation of regu- 
lations which have been put into 
force without his knowledge? Are 
his queries to the Business Office at 
least acknowledged, even if they are 
not answered? Or does he feel a 
helpless victim tossed between the 
vagaries ol the Business Office and 
the certainties of the Collector of 
Internal Revenue? 
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Criticism: The Hard Answer com- 
plicates the problem unduly. Further, 
the answers cannot be tabulated, and 
they are not complete. The list might 
be continued to include all of the 
multiplicity of phenomena in the Un- 
iverse that influence a lone Earth 
Creature. 

The Honest Answer: | really don't 
know. 

Criticism: This is scarcely the an- 
swer expected. 

Final Comment: Do | know when 
1 am effective as a teacher? Yes. 
When I see all of the students in a 
class leaning forward with intense 
interest, eyes and minds closely fo- 
cused in attention, students rapt body 
and soul, and clearly disappointed 
when the final bell rings—then | 
know | am being effective. This does 
not happen often; at best, it occurs 
cnce or twice a week in each class 
when all the variables of the instruc- 
tor, the students, the administration, 
international affairs, and the Demo- 
cratic Party are flowing along har- 
moniously. But on these occasions, 
there is nothing quite so soul-satis- 


fying or quite so “effective.” 


Laban C. Smith 


Professor of English 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


To be an effective teacher, no mat- 
ter how well qualified he may be by 
nature and cultivation, a human be- 
ing needs to feel that what he is 
teaching is worth being taught, and 
that the people to whom he is teach- 
ing it are worthy of being taught it. 
In a_ society that measures almost 
everything by dollar value and pays 
teachers in dimes, not to say pennies, 
it is often difficult for the teacher 
to persist in his belief that the society 
in which he lives cares very much 
whether he teaches what he teaches 
or not, and in institutions that have 
that mangled democratic feeling that 
everyone should be allowed to enter 
and almost everyone encouraged and 
babied to remain in the institution, 
it becomes at least from time to time 


and momentarily doubtful to the 
teacher that his audience is a worth. 
while one. America is not yet by any 
means past the frontier attitude thai 
a teacher is a_ prissy o!d_ girl, or, 
worse, a prissy man. And the Ameri. 
can public seems to have come no 
further toward appreciating the teach- 
er than to feel that the teacher—un. 
unionized, hard-working, and under. 
paid~is a simpleton whose harmless. 
ness is his main claim to being toler. 
ated. In a culture that is as environ- 
ment-conscious as American culture 
is, the position of the teacher in his 
environment must be considered in 
any discussion of his effectiveness, 

Once he is paid well enough to be 
able to live an enlightened life. and 
furnished with an adequate audience. 
the teacher can be as effective as he 
is able to be. He must be a person of 
knowledge and enlightenment, and 
must know the crucial and sometimes 
even subtle differences between light 
and knowledge so that he may be 
able to constantly work for both in 
his students. Some teachers are too 
ignorant of their subject and too ig- 
norant of other subjects. Many more 
have a flair to good knowledge of 
their subject, and of other subjects, 
but have not reflected enough upon 
their knowledge to gain for them- 
selves any real enlightenment con- 
cerning the nature of the physical 
world or human affairs. The teacher 
must be an eternal learner and rum- 
inator not only within his own sub- 
ject but in any other worthy subject. 
To start learning a new subject from 
time to time, say anthropology for 
the math teacher or piano for the 
English teacher, will keep the teach- 
ers eye on what it is to learn, and 
probably teach him more and more 
about the learner's problems. Teach- 
ers are, as most things and people are, 
the result of taking channels of least 
resistence; they teach what they found 
the handiest to learn. Their students 
are olten not so happily situated 
when they appear in classes. 

After knowledge and_ enlighten- 
ment, after the environmental bene- 
diction of adequate wages and worth- 
while students, the teacher must be 
qualified with a zeal to make his sub- 
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ject clear. John Dewey seems often 
to have taught very well when, ab- 
sently, he seemed to be only thinking 
gut loud. The zeal to make a subject 
clear to others and to make further 
reaches of it clear to himself are both 
needed for effective teaching. Here 
again we come to the problem olf 
standards of performance not for the 
teacher but for the student. If the 
whole school environment seems to 
indicate that “so-so. is usually given 
a 


an “A” —well, what is there lelt—why 


and — pretty good is given 


make the subject any clearer, why 
call for the presentation of knowl- 
edges and insights at more than the 
so-so level ? 

In making a subject clear there is 
an abundant opportunity to use 
analogies from other fields of learn- 
ing, from fields with which some of 
the students will be more familiar. 
in which they will have greater int- 
erest. But until it comes to a discus- 
sion time with the student the teacher 
cannot know precisely how clear he 
has made himsell. Instruction periods 
which are given over to asking and 
answering questions, to manipulation 
of the subject-matter for the sake of 
gaining a greater familiarity with it, 
and to tests and examinations. are 
needed. In oral questioning the ef- 
fective teacher must ferret out the 
source of the student's error. To do 
this it is necessary to hear clearly 
what the student expresses by way of 
an answer, detect the exact size and 
quality of the error, and hypothesize 
the probable cause of the student's 
English 


class. the student who has an errone- 


misunderstanding. In an 
ous interpretation of the last two lines 
of a sonnet may not know the mean- 
ings of certain words or word combin- 
ations. But if he does, the difficulty 
must be sought further afield. Some- 
times it will come to light that the 
student has not comprehended the 
statements in the first 12 lines, and 
that it is for this reason and no other 
that the student has failed to be cor- 
rect in his estimate of what the last 
two lines contained. This is only p 
leeble example from one limited field 
of study, but the importance of this 
probing for the sources of student 
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error should not, although it deals 
with minutiae, be shoved aside when 
considering the traits that make the 
elective teacher. Such probing gives 
the teacher his best. self-instruction 
in becoming a greater master of clar- 
ily in his own presentations, not to 
mention the vast good that the sin- 
cere student may reap from even a 
single instance of such probing. 
Verhaps it is dangerous to say, but 
if the 
knowledge, 


previous qualilications ol 
clarity 
and probingness have not strongly 


enough inferred it, let it not go un- 


enlightenment, 


said that the effective teacher must 
be intelligent. He prebably should 
be as bright, innately, as the bright- 
est student and it would be better 
lo have him actuatlly, genetically, 
brighter than any student. We have 
all learned something from people 
who were more stupid than we were, 
and many have failed to learn from 
people who were too much brighter 
than they were, but the thorough job 
ol teaching carried out with a body 
of students over even a relatively 
short period of time will most proba- 
bly show the need for the teacher to 
have a few extra points of 1.Q. The 
eenius as a student is the exception 
only because he has no hope, human 
society being what it is, of having 
for teachers. But 
infer schools, and schools infer a kind 


geniuses teachers 
of standard performance in society, 
even if it be a high standard. Genius 
les beyond such standards and the 
student-genius has little business in 
the schools. 

The effective teacher should work 
his students hard. He should “pour it 
on, but be sure that his assignments 
are intelligently made, profitable to 
the students to carry out, and never 
a mass of tedious busy-work. Most 
people remember and come to ven- 


crate the teacher who held high 


standards of accuracy other 
forms of excellence, who gave much 
knowledge forth and who exacted a 
sood day's work from the student. 
Only hail- 
fellow-well-met and other relative ig- 
noramuses remember and wish to re- 
visit the “sood-fellow” teacher, the 
n‘ce Joe who ran his classes as thouch 


professional alumni, 


he were ML. C.ing at a radio break- 
fast club. 

As a last large qualification of the 
ellective teacher let it be set down in 
letters of iron that there is no end to 
how much the effective teacher must 
know about human nature and no 
limit at all to how well he must come 
to know it. It is only from such deli- 
cate and humane understanding of 
people that the teacher will ever be 


able to ride knowledge and enlighten- 


ment into the heads of his students 
upon the highways and byways of 
their motives and not his own. 

And as for the oft-listed qualities 
of the effective teacher,—the “neatly 
dressed,” the “clear articulation,” the 
“high moral character,” so on and so 
on—a fig for all these. Of course we 
want honest people, moral people, 
decent people for our teachers. But 
we dont want a dishonest, immoral, 
and indecent plumber to come to 
lix the trap in the bathroom, do we? 
Most of such traits are not much more 
needful in a teacher than they are in 
a banker or a reader of gas-meters. 
And to think that such traits are 
more needed in teachers than others 
is simply looking at society ‘through 
the wrong end of the instrument. 
Turn it around and admit that all 
of society, including the bureaucrats 
and the boys on the sanitary trucks 
that traffic in the alleys need to be of 
high moral tone. In teaching, what is 
needed are sood strong human beings 
who know much and are learning 
more, who see reason to enlighten 
others at a pace that admits of no 
toying or dawdling with either stu- 
dents or subject-matter, who have 
skill in the use of intellectual tools 
including the scalpel. Most of the 
“traits of a good teacher’ are either 
superficial items of no more than bird 
seed magnitude in a world so hungry 
for virtue that it could swallow mel- 
ons whole, or they are items as much 
to be taken for granted as a capital 
“B” on the word Bible. 

Once these typical lists of the good 
teacher come to mind they drag he- 
hind them, clanging along like the 
chains that followed the ghost of 
Marlev on the staircase, that burden- 

(Continued on page 107) 
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The Pokagon 


Progress Report Number Three Special Committee 
On Teacher Education in Indiana 


It is with considerable pleasure 
that Indiana State Teachers College 
presents as a service to teacher edu- 
cation, the following report of the 
Pokagon Workshop. The Editorial 
Committee responsible for the report 
consisted of: Dr. Arthur Hoppe, 
Indiana University; Dr. H. A. Jeep, 
Ball State Teachers College; Dr. 
Bernard J. Kohlbrenner, University 
of Notre Dame; Dr. E. Graham 
Pogue, Ball State Teachers College: 
Miss Helen McGaughey, Indiana 
State Teachers College: and Dr. 
Donald M. Sharpe, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Chairman. 


INTRODUCTION 


For something more than a decade 
many of those directly engaged in 
the supervision of student teaching 
in all the various colleges in Indiana 
have met two or three times a year 
to discuss and study problems of com- 
mon concern. It is perhaps significant 
to note that this group, known as the 
“Indiana Directors of Student Teach- 
ing, is not an organization in the 
true sense of the word. It has no 
constitution, no roster of members, 
no dues. It meets at irregular inter- 
vals and gains stature from the im- 
portance of the problems with which 


it concerns itself. 

Realizing that many of the prob- 
lems of teacher education are state- 
level problems requiring a state-wide 
approach for their solution, the Direc- 
tors of Student Teaching have always 
felt that their chief objective was to 
encourage an atmosphere of under- 
standing and cooperation among all 
the various institutions, agencies, and 
organizations in the state that are con- 
cerned with teacher education. One 
of the most persistent problems facing 
teacher education in Indiana for the 
past ten years has been the imbalance 
between supply and demand of ele- 
mentary teachers. Obviously this is 
a state-level problem and can he sat- 
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istactorily dealt with only on that 
level. 

On November 23, 1948, the Direc- 
tors of Student Teaching appointed 
a committee to study this question of 
teacher supply and demand in Indi- 
ana. At its first meeting this commit- 
tee, sensing the need for arousing 
state-wide concern for this and other 
crucial problems of teacher educa- 
tion, initiated the teacher education 
workshop program. The first work- 
shop was held March 7 to 10, 1949, 
at McCormick's Creek State Park. 

Since every elfort was made to 
follow the workshop procedure al 
McCormick's Creek, the agenda was 
worked out to a very large extent by 
the participants after they had as- 
sembled. It was no surprise, there- 
fore, when problems other than the 
one which originally sparked the pro- 
gram were considered. It developed 
that the questions receiving the major 
study at this first workshop evolved 


into the following: 


1. What are desirable competencies 
for teachers in today’s democracy? 

2. How can our teacher education 
program be set up so as best to 
help prospective teachers develop 
desirable competencies 

An important outcome of this first 
workshop was the very pronounced 
progress made toward better inter- 
institutional and inter-agency under- 
standings and good will in Indiana 
and the unanimous desire that furth- 
er study of major problems be con- 
tinued the following year. 

The second workshop,* held No- 
vember 15 to 18, 1949, at McCorm- 


*Copies of the progress reports of the 
first two workshops may be obtained 
from the Chairman of the Steering 
Committee, H. A. Jeep, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 


ick’'s Creek State Park, took up three 

major concerns: 

|. The common curriculum for all 
prospective teachers, both elemen- 
tary and secondary. 


. Inter-relationships among the 
teacher education institutions and 
with the State Department of Pub. 
lic Instruction. 


3. Selection, guidance, and retention 
of teachers in preparation. 

A third workshop was held No. 
vember 8 to 11, 1950, at Pokagon 
State Park. 

This article is the progress report 
of the third workshop which possessed 
many ol the characteristics of the pre- 
vious gatherings. It was in essence a 
grass-roots movement existing for the 
sole purpose of satisfying a felt need 
in the state for an opportunity to 
study problems of teacher education 
on a state level. When this need no 
longer exists or when it is better satis- 
lied by some other agency the work- 
shop program will lose meaning. The 
workshop has no authority nor does 
it seek any. 

Every effort was made to have the 
workshop group representative of all 
institutions, agencies, and_ organiza- 
tions that are concerned with teacher 
education. Universities, teachers col- 
leges, liberal arts schools, church- 
connected colleges, and independent 
colleges were represented. Personnel 
from public schools, school adminis- 
tration, and organizations 
were invited. The State Commission 
on Teacher. Training and Licensing 
was represented by two or three 
people at each of the workshops. 

At the present time there exists in 
Indiana a very enviable spirit of inter- 
institutional and inter-agency cooper- 
ation and understanding with regard 
to problems of teacher education. 
Many feel that the workshops have 
contributed much toward bringing 
about this understanding. Prior to 
the workshops those who were direct- 
ly concerned with supervision of 
teacher education were very conscious 
of the contribution of the types of 
schools which they represent—uni- 
versities, teachers colleges, independ- 
ent colleges, public schools, and the 


teacher 
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like. Everyone was concerned about 
the differences, real or imaginary, 
between “education professors” and 
“content people. Representatives of 
the State Commission were a little 
inclined to feel that a continual “open 
season had been declared on all 
members of that group. In contrast, 
joday the workshop has made it pos- 
sible for those representing dilferent 
schools, different interests, and dif- 
ferent localities to meet as individuals 
and as and 


citizens of Indiana 


on problems of teacher education. 

As the following report will show, 
the third workshop devoted muth 
time to devising specific plans for 
bringing about closer cooperation 
among teacher preparation agencies 
in the state. In this sense, then, it 
can be said that this workshop car- 
ried to fruition one of the major pur- 
poses for which the program was 
initiated: 


the state-level approach to the prob- 


namely, encouragement of 


lems of teacher education and the de- 
velopment of an atmosphere of under- 


get a truly state - wide perspective 


wt 


SID 


11. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


On November 23, 1948, the Indiana Directors and Supervisors 
of Student Teaching appointed a committee to study, among other 
things, the teacher education program in Indiana. The activities of 
this committee have culminated 
at McCormick's Creek, March 7-10, 1949, McCormick's Creek, No- 
vember 15-18, 1949, and Pokagon State Park, November 7-11, 1950. 
The activities of the Pokagon Workshop are presented in an accom- 
panying article. However, since the theme of this issue of the Journal 
is “Characteristics of Effective Teachers’, it was felt that the presen- 
tation of the desirable competencies for teachers in today's democracy 
as developed by the McCormick's Creek Workshop was desirable. 
These competencies provided a common base upon which the various 
teacher education institutions of Indiana have been building ther 
program. 


in a series of three workshops held 


The competent teacher 


Is guided in all his thinking and doing by democratic con- 
cepts based upon profound respect for the dignity of the 
individual. 

Maintains himself in a state of maximum efficiency and pro- 
motes the health of others. 

Is familiar with the various approaches of man to both the 
qualitative and the quantitative aspects of his work and uses 
them appropriately in his leisure time. 

Has developed his personality for harmonious living with 
himself and with others. 

Is conscious of the values in his own and other cultures, con- 
tinually re-examines and interprets them in the light of new 
conditions and experiences; is able to work understandingly 
with those of other cultural groups. 

Participates effectively in school and community affairs. 
Has intellectual vigor; has an inquiring mind; is well in- 
formed and continues to keep abreast of social and economic 
information; sees the relevancy of knowledge and applies his 
knowledge to specific situations. 

Has a continuing mastery of subject matter in a subject area 
and insight into its basic assumptions; has facility in inter- 
reting content to students in terms of their experiences. 

Has adequate facility in communication. 

Has a thorough knowledge of all relevant aspects of human 
growth and development and uses his knowledge lo create 
and foster appropriate learning situations. 

Uses the school as one of several agencies for the progressive 
improvement of man. 
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standing and cooperation requisite to 
such an approach. 


PROCESSES AND 
PROCEDURES AT POKAGON 

Plans for the Pokagon Workshop 
were carefully laid. The Steering 
Committee, which had considerable 
continuity during the three work- 
shops, believed that the college repre- 
sentatives who had been considering 
problems of teacher education in Indi- 
ana for two years and had spent one 
week together each year resolving 
conflicts and identilying further prob- 
lems were ready to focus their atten- 
iion on a single aspect of the problem. 
The committee accordingly decided 
that the 1950 workshop should con- 
centrate on the problem of establish- 
ing a permanent organization such 
as a state council to facilitate closer 
cooperation among all agencies con- 
cerned with teacher education. 

Dr. Laurence Haskew, Dean of 
the College of Education, University 
of Texas, who had been instrumental 
in the development of several state 
councils on teacher education, was 
persuaded to come to Indiana to serve 
as consultant. 


The participants were selected by 
means of an informal cooperative ar- 
rangement between the Steering 
Committee andthe presidents of 
the institutions. The Steering Com- 
mittee, that all 
facets of teacher education be repre- 
sented, had invited to the first work- 
shop deans of instruction, heads of 
departments of education, directors 
of student teaching, professors of edu- 
cation, professors of science, music, 
social studies, and other subject areas. 
supervising teachers, and representa- 
tives of the Indiana State Teachers 
Association and the Indiana Com- 
mission on Teacher Certification and 
Licensing. The personnel at each of 
the three workshops represented all 


anxious to. see 


these professional positions while at 
the same time representing 29 of the 
30 teacher training institutions. Most 
of the participants at Pokagon had 
attended one or both of the preceding 
workshops. They had developed con- 
siderable facility in those skills so 
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necessary for effective group work. 
Because of this experience, it was 
necessary to spend only a little time 
agreeing upon ways of working to- 
gether. At the first meeting the chair- 
man of the evaluators offered a few 
suggestions for effective group think- 
ing. The leadership skill of the gen- 
eral chairman, supplemented by oc- 
casional comments by the evaluators, 
prevented undue emphasis upon "pro- 
cess. 

Dean Haskew’'s anecdote of how 
the late Governor Cox of Ohio taught 
him to hunt quail served to keep the 
discussion to the point. Governor 
Cox, after watching young Haskew 
vainly blast at three coveys of flushed 
quail, suggested that he had always 
discovered that the hunter who shot 
one quail at a time came home with 
the most birds. 

Several factors combined to facili- 
late progress: The members of the 
workshop had agreed upon their chief 
objective prior to the meetings: a 
considerable amount of concensus 
had been developed through the two 
preceeding workshops: and a com- 
petent consultant provided suidance. 

If any criticism were to be made 
with respect to procedures, it would 
be that no time was devoted to recre- 
ation or relaxation. The work sessions 
began at 9:00 a.m. each day and 
continued until 10:30 p.m. with time 
out only for meals. Special groups 
and committees met before breakfast 
and during meals. By the end of the 
week, the strenuousness of the work 
was evident in even the most vVigor- 
ous of the members. However the ex- 
cellent human relations which pre- 
vailed and the feeling that progress 
was being achieved made the weari- 
ness endurable. 

During the first meeting, the fol- 
lowing pertinent and pressing prob- 
lems related to teacher education 
were identified and briefly discussed: 


1. Balancing teacher supply and de- 
mand. 

2. Providing general education for 
all teachers. 

3. Making the professional curricu- 
lum more flexible. 
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and recruitment ol 


4. Selection 


teachers. 


5. Clarification of regulations for 
the certification of teachers. 

6. Translation of educational theory 
into practice. 

7. Affording counselling and ouid- 
ance and follow-up. 

8. Participation of public school 
personnel in teacher education. 
9. Selection of supervising teachers 
10. The preparation of suitable in- 

structional materials. 

11. The coordination of objectives 
and activities of all agencies con- 
cerned with teacher education. 

}2. Developing better understanding 
of the teachers role in society. 
It was recognized that these and 

related problems could not be solved 
by separate groups and that a central 
agency Was probably needed. Fur- 
ther consideration of this problem led 
to listing the agencies in Indiana 
which have an interest in the edu- 
cation of teachers. This list is illus- 
trative rather than complete: 

1. Agencies that have over-all legal 

control 
State Department 
State |_egislature 
State Board of Vocational Edu- 

cation 

State Board of Education (Divided 
into 3 commissions (18), one of 
which is Teacher Training and 
Licensing Commission) 

2. Agencies whose decision affect 

teacher education policies 
Indiana State Teachers Association 
a. Professional Standards and Ac- 

crediting Committee 
b. Indiana School Study Commis- 
sion 
c. Section on Teacher Education 
d. Future Teachers of America 
Indiana Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation 
North Central Association 
Directors of Student Teaching and 
Student Advisors 

3. Agencies concerned with one as- 

pect of teacher education 
Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, N.E.A. 
Association for Student Teaching 


of Student 


Institutional Directors 


Placement (Study of teacher sup- 
ply and demand) 
Association for exceptional chil- 
dren 
4. Agencies concerned with some as- 
pects of teacher education as part of 
a bigger purpose 
American Council on Education 
Parent Teacher Association 
American Federation of Teachers 
Indiana State Classroom Teachers 
Association 
a. Leacher Training and licensing 
Committee 
Subject matter fields, such as 
a. Indiana Social Studies Council 
b. Indiana State Home Economics 
Association 
c. Indiana Councils of Teachers of 
English, Mathematics, Art Mu- 
sic, etc. 
Indiana Mental Hygiene Association 
Indiana Vocational Association 
Civic and lay groups, such as 
a. Indiana Chamber of Commerce 
b. Farm Bureau 


c. American Legion 


d. A.F.L. 
e. C.LO. 
fAMA 


5. Agencies which ought to be con- 
cerned with teacher education 
County Superintendents Associa- 
tion 
Town and City Superintendents As- 
sociation 
Secondary School Principals 
Elementary School Principals 
Trustees Association 
Association of School Board Mem- 
bers 
School Men's Club 
School Women's Club 
American Association of University 
Women 
(reek letter groups 
Phi Delta Kappa 
Delta Kappa (Gamma 
Pj Alpha Theta 
Kappa Delta Pi 
American Association of University 
Professors 
Bookmen’s Association 
Individuals in the “Power structure 
By the end of the workshop the fol- 
lowing possible functions for a cen- 
tral coordinating agency for teacher 
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education in Indiana were identified: 
1. lo serve as a clearing house for 
information between teacher training 
institutions. 

2. To provide a channel of commun- 
ication among teacher training insti- 
tutions, public schools, and state 
boards. 

5. To evaluate or revise requirements 
on teacher licensing and certitication. 
4. To conduct or stimulate research. 
5. lo give collective and considered 
advice on policies for ollicial agencies. 
6. lo interpret policies and_stand- 
ards which may have no legal status. 
7. To identify critical problems in 
teacher education. 

8. To organize cooperative attacks 
upon problems. 

9. lo promote better public rela- 
tions. 

10. To stimulate leadership for pro- 
gress and long-range planning in 
teacher education. 

11. To furnish a meeting sround for 
teacher training and public schools. 
12. To translate the needs of the 
public and the needs of the schools 
to the teacher training institutions. 


13. To the 


teachers and administrators in teach- 


enlist cooperation ol 


er education. 

14. To allord opportunity of coordi- 
nation between existing agencies. 
enter- 


15. To operate cooperative 


prises such as workshops and con- 


ferences. 
16. To allocate among various 
schools special responsibilities — in 


teacher training. 


The examination of the above list- 
ing reveals no central agency that 
can study, advise, motivate, and bring 
about action on concerns in teacher 
education. 


While all persons accepted the lay- 
ing of plans for a modus operandi 
to bring about improved cooperation 
of all agencies concerned with teach- 
er education as the chief purpose ol 
the workshop, it was agreed that some 
groups would attack the problem in- 
directly while others gave their atten- 
tion to next steps to be taken. The 
lour work groups whose reports fol- 
low were established, members choos- 
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ing the problem on which they want- 
ed to work. 

luring the week Dean Haskew 
contributed to a common perspective 
by making analyses of the problems 
and relating his experiences with 
other state Groups. The following 
notes on a_ presentation by Dean 
Haskew suller seriously from the ab- 
sence of his southern inflection and 
amusing but stories; 


his pertinent 


however they do present an overview 


ol the problem and a clear picture of 


the context in which group thinking 


occurred, 


The Values of Cooperative Action at 
the State Level for the Solution of 
Problems Affecting Teacher 


E-ducation 


Idaho, Florida, Washington, Tex- 
as, Arizona, and other states have 
been developing ways ol achieving 
cooperative action. 

All are aware of the influence ex- 
ercised by state action in such mat- 
ters as the accreditation of schools 
and the certification of teachers. 

Concentration of power in a cen- 
tral olfice and a too ready reliance 
on legislative control for the solution 
of educational matters hegets the 
danger of loss of interest and initia- 
tive at the local level. 

The dangers of totalitarian dicta- 
tion are avoided through wide par- 
licipation by all interested parties 
through cooperative planning and 
group action. 

State-wide movements are success- 
ful when: 

The process hy which representa- 
tive groups reach agreement gener- 
ates the convictions and the power 
that compel action. When a lot of 
people believe in a thing, something 
is bound to happen. 

Through group action individuals 
identily themselves with a cause. 

As members of a group individuals 
are enabled to act with anonymity. 
Questions of personal prestige and 
posilion are submerged. 

The spirit of self-sacrifice promotes 
devotion to the common good. 

Essential ingredients in a program 


for successful state-wide cooperative 


action were identified in the follow- 
ing terms: 

The will to include as large a rep- 
resentation as possible of the persons 
who can assist in the solution of a 
problem. 

The 


agencies already working on some as- 


knowledge of all existing 
pect ol a larger problem. 

(renuine willingness to examine 
suggested solutions on their intrinsic 
merits, 

Greater concern for a true spirit 
ol cooperation than for fine points of 
procedure and organization. 


The process and procedures used 
at Pokagon will be further revealed 
Noticeable 
Themes and in the Study Group Re- 


in the statement. ol 


ports which follow. 


NOTICEABLE THEMES 

Some sixty people at the Pokagon 
Workshop seemed determined from 
the outset to operate and to succeed 
as a cooperative group. At least part 
olf the base for this determination 
rested in two previous workshops on 
teacher education held at McCorm- 
ick's Creek State Park. 

There seemed to be at Pokagon a 
ceneral determination to move in the 
direction of creating a clearing house 
for teacher education research, in- 
formation, and resources; of improv- 
ing communication and stimulating 


and 


among all agencies, prolessional and 


cooperative concerted action 


non-professional, concerned with 
problems of teacher education in Indi- 
ana. It was felt that some sort of 
committee or agency needed to be 
created to assume major responsibili- 
ties here. There was also widespread 
concern and high sensitivity for wid- 
ening the base of participation in 
teacher-education-improvement activ- 
ities to include opportunities — for 
everyone involved in teacher educa- 


tion in the state. 


Strong recommendation appeared 
lor continuous appraisal of conditions 
and problems in teacher education 
in local situations, in regions, and 
across the entire state. High interest 
in action prevailed, especially in 
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next steps. At the same time, due 
concern was shown for matters of 
strategy. For example, it was felt that 
a program for improvement was more 
likely to succeed: (1) if it were di- 
rected toward a single concrete prob- 
lem; (2) if the parties concerned 
sought out all the facts, communi- 
cated honestly and fully with one 
another—in good faith, and centered 
their attention on action to be under- 
taken; (3) if all along the line in- 
fluential people in the problem area 
were deliberately included in any el- 
forts at improvement. 

Naturally many specilic problems 
in teacher education in Indiana were 
considered at Pokagon. In one way or 
another, every member and every 
group came to grips with the matter 
of developing an acceptable program 
for the year of graduate work re- 
quired for permanent certification of 
teachers in Indiana. Another con- 


spicuous problem concerned 


ways and means of encouraging 
among teachers more effective study 
of, participation in, and cooperation 
with our local communities. Another 
centered on how we might get our 
professional behavior more in line 
with what is well established in 
theory and research and with what 
we Say we believe. Specific plans for 
the creation of a state committee on 


teacher education were developed. 


Finally, a pervasive feeling seemed 
noticeable at Pokagon that this kind 
of workshop is a good thing, that it 
had accomplished something signili- 
cant, that it should be repeated, and 
that each member wanted to be pres- 
ent at the next one. 


STUDY GROUP REPORTS 


A. REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON A 
PROPOSAL FOR AN INDIANA JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


I. Field of Consideration 


Teacher education in Indiana can 
be further improved by closer cooper- 
ation among all agencies concerned 
with teacher education—those which 
have major responsibilities for the 
initial preparation of teachers, the 
organized profession, and those who 
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formulate the rules and laws govern- 
ing the between 
those two groups. 

We believe that no existing agency 
adequately coordinates and integrates 
the efforts and activities of all offic- 
ial and professional groups in the 
interest of more effective teacher edu- 
cation. We believe there should be 
such an agency. We assume that 


interrelationships 


such a committee would be represent- 
ative in membership, stable in struc- 
ture, and continuous in character. 

One pressing problem which de- 
mands action at a state level is the 
development of an acceptable pro- 
gram for the year of graduate work 
required for permanent certification. 
It is likely that this problem cannot 
be solved by the independent action 
of the existing agencies concerned 
with teacher education in Indiana. 
Other sub-groups of the Pokagon 
Workshop have elaborated on the 
nature of this problem in some de- 
tail. 


Il. Recommendations 
In order to initiate such a common 
effort for the solution of this and 
other problems we propose that the 
following steps be taken: 
A. That the steering committee repre- 
senting this workshop have the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that the follow- 
ing are contacted: 
1. State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 
2. The Commission on Teacher 
Training and Licensing 
3. Indiana Conference on Higher 
Education 
4. The Indiana State 
Association 
B. That the officers of these three 
groups be urged to call together the 
persons listed below for the purpose 
of forming a joint committee on teach- 


Teachers 


er education to consider the problem 
of developing an acceptable program 
for the year of graduate work re- 
quired for permanent certification: 


1. Superintendent of Public In- 
struction 

2. Six persons selected by the ex- 
ecutive committee of [.S.T.A. 

3. Six members of the Commission 


on Teacher Training and 1j.- 
censing 

4. Six persons selected by the ex- 
ecutive committee of Indiana 


Conference on Higher 


tion 

C. That the joint committee examine 
its membership to make certain that 
there be adequate representation of 
those actively engaged in the profes. 
sional education of teachers. 
D. That if the joint committee feels 
that more adequatd representation 
of those engaged in professional edu. 
cation of teachers of other groups be 
needed, it select not more than Six 
additional members. 
E. That provision be made for rota- 
tion of membership. 
F. That in carrying out programs of 
action the joint committee work with 
utilize existing organizations 
and/or individuals with special int- 
erests and resources. 
G. That the steering committee of 
this workshop select a group to meet 
with the joint committee at it initial 
meeting for the purpose of presenta- 
tion of this problem. 
Ill. Possible Extension of Function 

Functions such as the following 
might accrue to the joint committee 
as it studies the problems of the fifth 
year program: 
A. To plan for cooperation between 
public schools and teacher education 
in the preparation ol 
illustrated in 


institutions 


teachers, a's student 
teaching and other types of profes. 


sional laboratory experiences. 


B. To continuously study and evalu- 
ate needed changes in requirements 
for teacher certification. 

C. To promote cooperation among 
administrators, agencies. 


the solution ol 


teachers, 
and 


state-wide problems and the alloca. 


enterprises in 
tion of special responsibilities for 
teacher education. 

ID). To develop an effective public 
relations program by providing a 


meeting ground for teacher education | 


institutions, schools, and the public 


in order to promote a_ better under. 


standing of their respective needs. 


E. To encourage on a state-wide basis | 
research in teacher education and to! 
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stimulate leadership in long-range 


planning. 


B. REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
CERTIFICATION PROBLEMS 


| Field of Consideration 


Existing regulations as stated in 


Bulletin 192 
Teacher Education and Certification, 


State of Indiana, 
require a Masters Degree or the 
equivalent for the conversion of a 
provisional certilicate to a permanent 
certilicate. 

Rule 34 of Bulletin 192. specifies 
50 semester hours (18 sem. hrs. at 
sraduate level) beyond the Baccal- 
aureate Degree to qualify for the fifth- 
year training status on the salary 


schedule. 
i. Elaboration and Development 
A. Problems Identified. 


1. The equivalent of the Master's 
Degree is not defined. 

2. The two regulations are nol 
compatible: meeting require- 

ments for the fifth-year training 

status on the salary schedule 

does not enable one to qualify 

for permanent certification. 


Since the Masters Degree or 


its equivalent is required for 
continuing certification beyond 
the initial ten-year period, al! 
teachers will be compelled to 
earn a Masters Degree. Yet 
the Master s Degree program of 
study as now constituted does 
not meet the needs of teachers 
in many teaching situations be- 
cause the programs are either 
pointed to professional training 
or to a high degree of speciali- 
zation in subject matter areas. 
4. In order to staff the schools, 
training institutions under pres- 
ent regulations will be forced 
to grant the Master's Degree to 
all who continue teaching after 
live to ten years of successtul 
experience. It is evident that 
the requirements for a Master s 
Degree as usually constituted 
cannot be met on a wholesale 
basis either by teachers or by 
the training institutions. 
5. Three possible plans, any one of 
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which might solve the problem. are 
suggested for further study: 
|. The basis for conversion to a 
permanent certilicate should be 
made to conform to the hour 
requirement for the lifth-vear 
training standing on the salary 
This 


program 


schedule. semester- 


hour would be de- 
signed by the institution recom- 
mending the teacher for perma- 
nent certification. If this regu- 
lation is adopted, Bulletin 192 
would be revised to read “30 
semester hours of planned work, 
18 of which must be at oraduate 
level (or a Master's Degree)” 
instead of “a Master's Degree 
or ils equivalent.” 

The 
redesign the Master's Degree 
that 


may broaden their certification 


training institutions may 


program so candidates 
base as well as strengthen their 


field of This 


may mean the inclusion of some 


specialization. 


undergraduate study. 

3. Master Teaching Degree 
may be designed to provide 
compatibility between the Mas- 
ters Degree requirement and 
the 50-semester-hour require- 
ment specified for the fifth-year 
training status on the salary 
schedule. This degree would 
nol replace or call for a rede- 

of the 

Master s degree program. Neith- 

er should it supplant it. Wheth- 


er or not experience should be 


sign now constituted 


required for the degree should 
be considered in formulating 
this plan. 


ill. Recommendations 

Whereas, it is important that Bul- 
letin 192 be continuously revised and 
that 


groups 


all institutions and interested 
of 


proposed changes, the following rec- 


concerned be informed 


ommendations are made: 


A. For immediate action: That this 
committee continue its study and 
bring recommendations to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Indiana Direc- 
tors of Student Teaching and Stu- 
dent Advisors for presentation to the 
Commission on Teacher Training and 


licensing at its February hearing on 
Bulletin 192. 

B. For long range action: That a liai- 
son group be established to offer ad- 
visory and consultative services to the 
Commission on Teacher Training 
and Licensing. This group should 
serve to discover and integrate the 
thinking of all individuals, groups, 
and institutions concerned with the 
training and certification of teachers. 
lt may also absorb some of the pres- 
by special interest 


sure brought 


sroups for changes in Bulletin 192. 


C. REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
CURRICULUM: THE FIFTH YEAR OF 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


!. Field of Consideration 
The committee is in agreement 
that the program for the fifth year of 
preparation leading to the permanent 
certilicate should be designed to meet 
the needs of individual teachers and 
io improve classroom instruction. The 
purpose is not so much to screen 
teachers as to improve the quality of 
teaching in the classroom. 
il. Elaboration and Development 
This proposal does not take the 
place of the present Master s Degree. 
li is presented as a type of fifth year 
program which may prove to be valu- 
able tor many teachers. 
A. Purposes to be served by the fifth 
vear curriculum. 


of the 


1. Personal enrichment 


teacher. 


Increased social sensitivity and 
deeper awareness of the role of 
the teacher and the school in 
society. 

3. Expansion and refinement of 
techniques based upon the in- 
dividual’s classroom experiences 
and further study. 

4. Greater knowledge and _ better 

understanding of social trends 

and their significance for the 
curriculum of his own school 
situation. 


| 


Increased understanding of how 
to handle human relationships 
in order to carry on group pro- 
cesses, both as leader and as 
group participant. 

6. Ability to recognize and define 
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problems and utilize appropri- 
ate techniques for the study and 
solution of those problems. 
Deeper understanding of child 
growth and development in or- 
der to provide better guidance 
for individuals in his group. 
B. Some types of experiences de- 
signed to serve these purposes. 

1. In-service guidance to help the 


NJ 


teacher to improve his day-by- 
day work. 

2. Workshops cooperatively spon- 
sored by teacher education in- 
stitutions. 

3. Field projects 
tional guidance. 

4. Courses selected to expand and 
enrich the individual teacher's 


under institu- 


background. 

5. Courses, seminars, and clinical 
experiences selected to meet the 
individual professional needs. 

6. Travel courses offered by teach- 
er education institutions. 

C. Means of Coordination 

1. A policy forming group organ- 
ized by such an agency as a 
state council in teacher educa- 
tion. This policy committee will 
be formed from representatives 
from all the educational organ- 


the 


izations concerned with 
problem. 

2. A cooperative working commit- 
tee from the accredited insti- 
tutions involved. 

Hf. Evaluation 

Evaluation of this fifth year pro- 
gram must of necessity be in terms of 
improved experiences for boys and 


girls. 


D. REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
EVALUATION OF TOTAL PREPARATION 


OF TEACHERS 
I. Field of Consideration 


This committee considered some 
deficiencies in present-day teacher 
education. Since the group was made 
up almost equally of content-area and 
education-area personnel, the prob- 
lems considered were those which 
are within the scope of collegiate 
institutions and should be of impor- 
tance to them. 

I]. Elaboration and Development 
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Out of the discussion came these 
suggestions: (a) Conditions exist in 
our educational pattern which permit 
a lag in adaption to a changing cul- 
ture. (b) There are areas which the 
committee felt were omitted or under- 
stressed in the present teacher edu- 


cation curriculum. 


A. Evidences of lag in the teacher ed- 
ucation curriculum 


1. Lack of scientific background. 
Pertinent developments in pres- 
ent-day science are unknown 
and are not implemented by 
use, nor are the effects of sci- 
ence and technology upon other 
fields of study understood. 

2. Lack of background in the so- 
cial processes and in the rela- 
tions of school and society of 
an economic, racial, social, re- 
ligious, philosophical, and busi- 
ness nature. 

>. Lack of experience in the use 


and lack of 


suidance in dealing with their 


of mass media, 


effects. Many teachers are nol 
fully aware of the effects of the 


comic strips, comic books, mov- 


ies, radio, and television on 
children. 
4. Failure to use the scientific 


method. This occurs in consider- 
ing problems of consumption. 
production, and distribution; in 
applying scientilic knowledge 
to problems of teacher educa- 
tion; in analysis of political and 
advertising propaganda, and in 
considering economic and social 
problems. 

5. Lack of education for adequate 
family living. 

6. Failure to use the knowledge 
that we already have in the de- 
velopment of children. 


Ni 


Failure to relate the pattern of 
instruction to what youth feels 
to be its needs. : 

8. Lack of good channels for dis- 
tribution of pertinent inlorma- 
tion from scientilic research in 
both content and professional 
areas, and failure to use those 
available. 

3. Areas of omissions or understress 


1. Community study 


WwW ho 


10. 


Non-provincial, world view, 
Integration of facts and knowl. 
edges from various fields of 
study in the solution of prob- 
lems. 

Participation in community life 
as an intelligent citizen. 
Knowledge and_ skills needed 
for working with parents. 
Evaluation of readability of 
materials. 

Background in literature and 
line arts. 

Understanding of the relation. 
ship between teacher s method 
and child development. 
Fostering and encouraging the 
creative spirit in children. 
Discovery of and provision for 
silted children. 


Implementation 


The committee believes that a 
concerted, state-wide effort on 
the part of the colleges and uni- 
versities of the state for the im- 
provement of teacher education 
can best be conducted under 
the direction of a joint commit- 
tee on teacher education. 


Certain means of implementa- 
tion which the joint committee 
might use in meeting these lags 
and omissions were suggested 
as loci of attacks. 

a. Encouragement hy the joint 
committee through the Con- 
ferences on Higher Educa- 
tion of faculty discussion 
groups on all campuses, re- 
sulting in reports to the com- 
mittee of action taken, in or- 
der that such research and 
experience can be of aid to 
other colleges and universi- 
lies. 

b. Formation by the joint com- 
mittee through cooperation 
with appropriate faculties ol 
an experimental workshop 

of college students who, in 

altempting to remove omis- 
sions or eliminate lags, reveal 
techniques for teacher-educa- 


tion. Competencies listed by 


the McCormick's Creek 
Workshop might be the 
hasis. 
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c. Betore the joint committee is 
constituted, encouragement 
of Pokagon Workshop mem- 
bers to carry back for faculty 
discussion the thinking of 
the committee. 

d. Establishment by the joint 
committee of clearing houses 
of information to repair the 
deficiencies in social sci- 

ences, science, line arts, etc., 

and to issue bulletins for use 
of teachers and teacher train- 
ees. The Indiana Council of 

Social Studies and the As- 

of Science 


sociation and 


Mathematics Teachers, re- 
spectively, are suggested for 
the first two areas. Appropri- 
ate organizations for fine 
arts might be discovered and 
used. 
e. Establishment hy the joint 
committee and through it of 
a state-wide education ex- 
tension service to function 
as mediary and coordinator 
between public schools and 
colleges in consideration of 
all these omissions and lags. 
Discovering these should be 
a continuing function of the 
joint committee. 
Ill. Recommendations for the Special 
Area of Community Study 
Our committee decided to devote 
its energies to making some recom- 
mendations for increasing the under- 
standing olf the significance of the 
community in the total field of teach- 
er education. 
A. We felt that this problem should 
be divided into three major areas: 
1. As it relates to the prospective 


teacher. 


As it relates to the in-service 
teacher. 
3. As it relates to the faculties of 
the teacher training institutions. 
B. We recommend the following as 
possible approaches to the problem: 
1. For dealing with the prospective 
teacher, an integrated course 
dealing with the community to 
be adopted to aid the future 
teacher: 


a. lo become aware of the need 
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for an understanding of the 


community. 


b. To learn the techniques of 


community study. 

c. To discover types of avail- 
able materials on the com- 
munity. 

d. To be able to interpret and 
use available techniques and 
materials. 

This course should include a study 
of community resources, religious in- 
stitutions, recreational facilities, re- 
lations of capital and labor and their 
future objectives, social status ol 
various groups, and the role of the 


school in the community. 


It is essential that the faculties of the 
various departments join in conduct- 
ing this course. The contributions of 
sociology, economics, public admin- 
istration, guidance, philosophy, edu- 
cation, social service, recreation, hy- 
giene, fine arts, etc., are needed. 

2. For the teacher in service it is 

recommended: 

a. That the joint committee act 
as a clearing house to ob- 
tain state-wide cooperation 
through the Classroom 
Teachers’ Association, Ele- 
mentary Principals’ Associ- 
ation, Secondary Principals’ 
Association, etc., to expedite 
a state-wide program of com- 
munity study. 

b. That the teacher training in- 
stitutions cooperate with the 
public schools in making 

studies of their local com- 

munities. Some help might 
be obtained by investigating 
the “Illinois Plan” in which 
the colleges have been asked 
to aid local schools to under- 
stand the basis for satisfac- 
tions and_ dissatisfactions 
with the local community. 

c. That in-service courses be of- 
fered in principles of com- 
munity study and then be 
applied through the work- 
shop technique. 

d. That colleges aid in the prep- 
aration of materials for dif- 
ferent grade levels. 


the faculties of teacher 


training institutions, it is recom- 


3. For 


mended: 

a. That the joint committee ask 
all the colleges and univer- 
sities in Indiana to encour- 
age appropriate faculty dis- 
cussion groups to take up the 
problems of their own com- 


munities. 


b. That the joint committee es- 
tablish an experimental sum- 
mer workshop of approxi- 
mately thirty students, last- 
ing for two to six weeks, to 
study the techniques of com- 
munity study. Several col- 
leges should be asked to pool 


their resources in these 
workshops. 
c. That the Indiana Council 


for the Social Studies might 
act as a clearing house for 
the community study groups. 


SUMMARY AND 
EVALUATION 


Obviously a single paragraph sum- 
mary of a week's thinking of sixty 
persons will leave much unsaid. The 
following statements are true but they 
are only a part of the truth. It is 
impossible to discover or report the 
changes which occurred in the par- 
their brushed 
against the minds of others. There is 
little doubt that real changes came 


licipants” as minds 


about in many persons with respect 
to their goals, their understandings, 
and their perspective. The changes, 
in so far as they became a part of 
the basic value systems of the par- 
ticipants will be reflected in the edu- 
cational programs of the various in- 
stitutions represented at the work- 
shop. 

The following observations were 
made by the chairman of the evalua- 
lors at the final session: 


A high degree of success in group 
thinking was achieved as shown by 
the uninhibited way in which ideas 
were shared and the achievement .of 
concensus with respect to many is- 
sues. Three factors contributed to 
this success. First, the members of 
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the group had had considerable ex- 
perience with group process and ex- 
hibited marked technical skill. The 
leadership role passed freely from one 
to another. A permissive atmosphere 
encouraged free Ideas 
were examined for what they were 
worth rather than because they were 
expressed by a person of status. Sec- 
ond, considerable pre-planning by 
the steering 
much of the frustration which so 


expression. 


committee eliminated 


often accompanies the first day of a 
workshop. The structuring of the 
meeting, which was not so rigid thai 
it was not changed, was more easily 
achieved because of the two preced- 
ing workshop experiences. Third, the 
presence of a consultant who under- 
stood and believed in the value ol 
group thinking, but at the same time 
was willing to accept responsibility 
lor leadership, insured success. 


It is the opinion of the evaluators 
that the Pokagon Workshop has been 
a superior one. We have enjoyed 
working together. We have achieved 
considerable concensus and finally 
we have made concrete plans leading 
to action. We are of one mind with 
respect to the desirability of some 
state-wide coordinating agency for 
teacher education. While we have 
made some specilic plans for getting 
such an agency started, we have also 
recognized that these plans may have 
to be changed as they are implement- 
ed. We have identified several activi- 
ties for a state-wide organization and 
have recommended that a high prior- 
ity be given to the problems related 
to the fifth year program in teacher 
preparation. We have delegated re- 
sponsibility for action. 

In a follow-up of the workshops 
made by means of a questionnaire, 
all but two participants indicated 
their objectives had been realized 
“completely” or “to a considerable 
degree. All but one person expressed 
a willingness to attend another work- 
shop on teacher education in Indiana. 
The free stressed the 
“splendid spirit of cooperation’, the 
“excellent leadership’, the ““congen- 


ial atmosphere’, and the earnestness 


comments 


of the participants.’ Regrets were 
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expressed that no time was provided 


lor intormal contacts and recreation. 


It is the considered opinion of the 
editorial committee and the steering 
committee that the listening, thinking, 
planning, and resolving which made 
the Pokagon Workshop such a fine 
experience in the group process have 
furnished the understandings and 
the motivation that will eventuate in 
coordinated action for the enduring 
henelit of teacher education in Indi- 
ana. 

Since the publication of this report 


cccurs four months following the 
workshop. it is possible to include a 
statement about steps already taken 
to establish a central coordinating 
agency for teacher education in Indi- 
ana. During the week of November 
12, 1950, the following persons or 
groups were contacted and appraised 
of the recommendations made by the 
workshop: The State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, The Commis- 
sion on Teacher Training and Licens- 
ing, The 
Higher Education, and the Indiana 
State Teachers Since 
that date 
meetings have been held with these 


Indiana Conference of 
Association. 
several conferences and 
and other organizations and individ- 
uals concerned with teacher educa- 
tion. Considerable enthusiasm for the 
project’ has been developing. A de- 
tailed report of steps which have been 
taken so far together with a descrip- 
lion of plans for the next year will 
be sent to all participants late in the 


spring of 1951. 


ROSTER 
POKAGON WORKSHOP 


November 8-11, 1950 


The code following each name indi- 
cates membership in the following 
committees: 

1. Committee on the Proposal for an 
Joint Committee 


Teacher education. 


Indiana on 


2. Committee on Certification Prob- 
lems. 
5. Committee on the Curriculum for 


the Fifth Year. 


4. Committee on Evaluation of Total 


Preparation of Teachers. 
S. Steering Committee. 


Haskew, L. D., Consultant, Texas 
University; Batchelder, Howard T. 
(S). Indiana University; Best, John 
W. (3), Butler University; Bowman, 
Earl C. (1), DePauw University: 
Buell, Robert (4), Evansville Col. 
lege: Carmichael, A. M. (4), Ball 
State Teachers College: Cecile, Sis. 
ter ML. Agnes (3), St. Mary's College: 

Cowell, Charles C. (4), Purdue 
University; Davis, Roy V. (1), Indi. 
ana Central College; Engle, Shirley 
H. (S), Indiana University: Eyster. 
Elvin (1), Indiana University; Ferrill, 
Everett W. (4), Ball State Teachers 
College: Fry, Mattie B. (1), Ander. 
son College; Gallardo, J. M. (1), 
Wabash College; 

Geddes, Rollie (3), State Dept. of 
Gravit, Francis W. (4), 
Indiana University; Green, Clinton 
C. (S), DePauw University; Hamil. 
ton, Jean F. (3), Butler University: 
Hertzler, Silas (3), Goshen College: 
Holl, Carl W. (2), Manchester Col. 
lege: Hoppe, Arthur (1), Indiana 


University; 


Howd, Curtis (1), Ball State 
Teachers College; Hull, J. Fred (2), 
Teacher Training and Licensing; 


Jamison, Olis D. (1), Indiana State 
Teachers College; Jeep, H. A. (S 
Chairman), Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege; Johnson, Earl A. (2), Ball 
State Teachers College; Jones, Ron- 
ald D. (1), Taylor University; 


Kemp, Gretchen (2), Indiana Uni- | 
versily; Kingsbury, J. B. (4), Indi- | 


ana University; Kirklin, Curtis D. 
(1), Franklin College; Koenker, 
Robert (2), Ball State Teachers Col. 


lege, Kohlbrenner, Bernard J. (1), | 


University of Notre Dame; Kraft, 
Milton FE. 


or 


(S), Earlham College; 


Lahti, Taimi (1), Clinton High | 


School: Lawrence, Clayton G. (1), 
Marion College; Lefler, R. W. (2). 
Purdue University; Liggett, Robert 
1. (2), Canterbury College; Lind. 


berg, C. F. (1), Valparaiso Univer: | 


sity; Loretella, Mother M. (3), Saint 
Mary's Convent; McFarland, Muriel 
(GG. (S), Purdue University; 


McGaughey, Helen (1), Indiana | 
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State Teachers College: Mercille, 
Margaret (4), Indiana University; 
Mercille, Rita (4), Saint Mary's Col- 
lege; Meyer, Gertrude (4), Indiana 
State Teachers College; Morehead, 
Dale (1). Tipton High School; 
Morris, Philip J. (3), Junior High; 

Norris. Louis W. (1), DePauw 
University; Oldham, Anita (1), Elm- 
hurst High School; Pax, Walter (S), 
Saint Joseph's College; Pogue, 
Graham (1), Ball State Teachers 
College; Richey, Robert W. (1), 
Indiana University; Robinson, Law- 
rence F. (2), University of Notre 
Dame; Ryder, R. R. (2), Purdue 
University: 

Sharpe, Donald M. (1), Indiana 
State Teachers College; Smith, Phyl- 
lis (3), Ball State Teachers College; 
Sornson, Helen H. (3), Ball State 
Teachers College; Strickland, Ruth 
G. (3), Indiana University; Tan- 
ruther, E. M. (S), Indiana State 
Teachers College: Toops, Myrtle D. 
(5), Ball State Teachers College: 

Vice. Mae H. (4), Forest Park 
School: Waldron, Margaret (3), 
Saint Mary, of-the-Woods College: 
Warren, (2). Huntington 
College. 


Luther 


The following original members of 
the Steering Committee shared in 
the planning of the Pokagon Work- 
shop but were unable to attend: 


Joe Craw, Newcastle, Indiana; 
Margaret Lindsey, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y.; Fred Tolten, Junior College. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


REPORT OF SUB-COMMITTEE ON POLICIES 
RELATED TO TEACHER EDUCATION 


(From Progress Report No. Two 
Special Committee on Teacher 
Education in Indiana) 


The policies listed below are sug- 
gested as essential to a sound basic 
professional education program. It is 
not assumed that these policies would 
be applicable to all general education 
or to specialized professional educa- 
tion. 

The imperative needs of recon- 


structing teacher education require 
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that we pay attention to two aspects 
of the job simultaneously. On_ the 
one hand, we are concerned with 
eventual outcomes. On the otherhand, 
the inseparable relationship hetween 
means and ends makes is necessary to 
pay attention to means. For purposes 
of emphasis we have formulated state- 
ments of policies fundamental to the 
programs by means of which compe- 
tent teachers may be educated. We 
have called these: 


t. Goal Related Policies 
2. Procedure Related Policies 


An illustration perhaps makes clear 
what we mean by “Goal Related 
Policies.” An epitaph commonly used 
150 years ago in this country reads, 
“Pause, my children, as you pass by; 
as you are now, so once was I: as | 
am now, you soon shall be: so now 
prepare to follow me.” Most of us are 
familiar with the response scribbled 
below this epitaph. To follow you 
| am not content until | know which 
way you went. It is our hope that 
the goal related policies will so clear- 
ly identify the direction of the teacher 
education program that everyone con- 
cerned with it, including prospective 
students, staff, accrediting agencies, 
and others will know the way we are 
going. 

The “Procedure Related Policies” 
call attention to the means whereby 
the goals are to be achieved. 

These policies can be helpful, for 
example; first, to a group of persons 
engaged in planning a new program; 
second, to a group of persons engaged 
in appraising its present program: and 
third, to persons who are in the pro- 
cess of developing their teacher edu- 
cation program. The policies, in other 
words, may serve as criteria against 
which to check plans, practices, and 
progress. 


GOAL RELATED POLICIES 


1. Central effort should be placed 
on respect for each individual in all 
aspects of education. 

2. Teacher preparation must be 
based on the belief that the most re- 
liable truths and the best values are 
arrived at by concensus. 


3. Teacher education pro grams 
should provide for and foster the de 
velopment of diversity and_ individ- 
ual creativity as well as concensus. 

4. Teacher education programs 
should recognize the significance of 
experiences which are satislying in 
their own right. 

5. Teacher education should be di. 
rected toward the use ol scientific 
methods in the resolution of group 
conflict, and the acceptance of the 
consequences of action based upon 
considered opinion. 

6. Teacher education should lead 
to devotion to experimentation. 

7. Learning experiences must lead 
to an examination of the values in- 
volved. 

8. Teacher education should recog- 
nize that the teacher, whether he is 
aware of it or not, is at every poirt 
influencing the character of the learn- 
er and is thus always involved in 
making moral choices. 

9. Teacher education should be in- 
terpreted as experiences in social 
leadership. 


PROCEDURE RELATED POLICIES 


1. Teacher preparation must be con- 
ducted so that teachers learn in the 
way in which they are to guide the 
learning of others. 

2. Teacher education must be so 
organized that the students and staff 
affected by policies and decisions 
have a share in their determination. 


and 


of teacher education should be so 


5. Administration supervision 
organized as to facilitate group de- 
termination of policy. 

4. Teacher 
should provide numerous contacts 
with various life situations that 
should be subjected to analysis, 
criticism, and evaluation. 


education experiences 


5. Not all experiences are equally 
educative. Some may be mis-educa- 
tive. Others may be a waste of time. 
Therefore, the experience to be used 
should be selected so as to lead most 
directly and efficiently to the de- 
termined purposes. 

6. Teacher education should con- 
tinuously exemplify expertness in 


sood human relation. 
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7. Teacher education must exempli- 

ly elfective methods of dealing di- 
rectly with conflict situations. Feel- 
ings, values, and biases should be 
explicitly identilied and examined 
rather than ignored. 

8. Teacher 
should be examined not only in terms 
of intellectual content but also in 
terms of feelings and emotional in- 


education experiences 


volvements. 
9. Teacher 
should demonstrate that content is 
to be used primarily as a means 


education institutions 


rather than as an end in itself. 

10. Teacher education should provide 
and 
similar experiences as will develop 
tht following skills: 


such continuity repitition of 


a. Skill in developing in students 
a feeling of security in indeter- 
minate situations. 

b. Skill in assisting the group to 
reach concensus 

c. Skill in presentation of subject 
matter. 

d. Skill in helping students clari- 
ly their problems, purposes, and 
values. 

e. Skill in helping students 
crease their “acting upon think- 
ing. 

f. Skill in helping students de- 
velop the skills necessary for liv- 
ing in our world. 


Weaver - - - 


(Continued from page 87) 
dreamed about. When I took prac- 
tice teaching it all seemed so possible. 
Why didn't somebody tell me Id 
have all these discipline problems, 
and these reports to make, and those 
mothers writing notes, and the super- 
intendent wanting me to put on a 
spring festival, and me with this bad 
cold!” 

Rose smiled at the outburst, but 
was consoling, “Why, honey, I guess 
we never do get away from some of 
these problems. I know I never have. 
Fact is, it seems I was more sure how 
to teach twenty-five years ago than | 
am now. It won't bother you so much, 
though, after awhile.” 


Then she went thoughtfully back 
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to her own room, and History 8. She 
wondered if she hadn't given them too 
short an assignment yesterday. 

They never finished that assign- 
ment anyway. For Ruby Williams 
asked, “Mrs. Murphy, why did the 
pioneers keep going West, instead ol 
staying in their homes?” The discus- 
sion that followed was lively and 
stimulating. Time ceased to be, and 
teacher and class became an en- 
grossed unit as the pages of human- 
ity's past unrolled before them. All! 
at once—looking at those bright, in- 
terested faces turned so contidently 
toward her—Rose had again that deep 
sense of mutual affection and accom- 
plishment which came upon her al 
intervals. At such times she never 
failed to be filled with a sense of 
joy and reverent awe and _ thankful- 
ness for a calling which seemed to 
be in reality a high privilege. 

She hurried home after school that 
evening, for she must get back to a 
play rehearsal. (Rose loved play re- 
hearsals, for like other extra-curricu- 
lar activities they seemed more real 
to her than many of her classes—set 
as the 
what artificial bounds of school regu- 


the classes were in some- 
lations.) 

She stopped at the corner grocery, 
and going out met her neighbor, Mrs. 
Hart, the 
mother of two orade school children. 
Mrs. Hart looked downcast when 
Rose inquired about the children 
(Rose learned long ago that when 
a school-ma’am meets a mother she 


who was pretty young 


must always inquire about the chil- 
dren in tones of great interest.) 
“Well, Mrs. Murphy, I just wish 
youd get Superintendent Williams 
to talk to Mary Lou's teacher. That 
teacher is one of those new-fangled 
progressive education radicals. She 
lets the children “express themselves’ 
always, and they do—just as they 
please! I visited her yesterday, and 
the room was in utter confusion—no 
planned work, children talking aloud. 
pushing and scrambling. I wish the 


year were over. 


Rose murmured some polite and 
sympathetic rejoinder and beat a 
hasty retreat. She new Mary Lou's 
teacher, knew her to be intelligent 


and capable, knew also that time and 
experience would temper that enthu- 
siastic but misguided zeal for extreme 
modern methods. 

“Better that,” she reflected, “than 
the traditional rut that some of us 
older teachers get into. But then there 
should be a middle ground. 


“A middle ground’, was that the 
Well, 
ended. Things seemed to be coming 
into focus for Rose tonight, as she 
thought over the day's happenings, 


answer? another day was 


‘That's one compensation for grow- 
ing old’, she reflected drowsily. “We 
learn some things only by experience, 
Like that “middle ground” idea. | 
could tell young teachers that some 
school room rules are necessary, but 
that love of learning and adjustment 
to personality are more important: 
and that development of right atti. 
tudes make rules and regulations less 
necessary. | knew there is a “middle 
sround’ between the rigid bounds of 
traditional teaching, and the lack of 
restriction in the more radical pro- 
gressive methods; | knew we can nol 
stay high in ivory towers of academic 
knowledge, but that some ol that 
knowledge can enrich the busy flow 
of everyday life in the plains below. 
I knew that we should not condemn 
the teachings of educators in college 
classrooms as impractical and_ use- 
less, because sometimes they fail to 
meet the everyday needs of the teach- 
er in the field. That “comes not forth” 
only a combination of professional 
training plus experience, and none 
of that will suffice without love of 
children and respect for their de- 


veloping personalities. 


“And I knew ‘the power and the 
glory of the influence a_ teacher 
wields in the direction of young lives 
and thoughts: there is a 
and to be 
sained far above the contents of any 


knew 
happiness satisfaction 


pay envelope. 


“But who would listen to me? Tm 
no longer young. I'm only trained to 
be a class room teacher, not a profes: 
sor. Most people couldn't understand 
They'd probably say Im a senti- 
mental old woman. But if I had a 


chance—" 
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Hardaual) - - - 


(Continued from page 88) 
preparation includes not only a thor- 


ough, up-to-date, growing knowledge 


of the area of specialization, but a 
broad, general cultural knowledge, 
and a well-rounded background in 
all fields. 
Professional 
an understanding of accepted con- 


preparation implies 
cepts of learning, psychology, and 
child growth and development, plus 
the ability to make practical use and 
adaptations of this professional back- 
ground. 


Hl. Specilic Professional Fitness 
Summary. The efficient 
realizes the importance and signifi- 


teacher 


cance of his responsibility as a teach- 
er. He loves his work and has a sin- 
cere desire to serve mankind. He re- 
spects his students; he is interested 
in the advancement and growth of 
society, his profession, and himself. 
The efficient teacher is characterized 
by a living interest in teaching. The 
efficient teacher has perspective 
which encompasses the ability to see 
the place of his teaching in relation 
to both the present and future needs 
of the student. Throughout all his 
teaching there are obvious evidences 
of his academic knowledge, his pro- 
fessional education, his knowledge 
and understanding of the child, and 


his genuine love of his profession. 


‘mith - - - (SYMPOSIUM) 


(Continued from page 93) 

some word Personality. Surely the 
ellective teacher should be a person- 
ality. A real one. But that he needs 
to have the fraudulent sood-fellow- 
shipping qualities of the silk hosiery 
salesman or of certain insurance sales- 
men or others whose callings demand 
that they make the worse the better 
cause is simply a widespread, super- 
licial error that too many people hold 
with an awe that amounts to super- 
stition. 


And let it not be forgotten that 
the effective teacher, as the effective 
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eltective president, ellective 


horse, 


roller skate or effective deodorant 
must have a place in which to oper- 
the 
economic threshold are not so high 


ate where such thresholds as 
as to be impassable. The skate is not 
worth much at the beach nor the 
teacher among the ragtag and bob- 
tail of pool-halls and gutters who 
come to school to avoid inclemency 
in the weather, or honest work in- 
doors. 


Guiding Human Misfits, by Alex- 
andra Adler. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library Inc., 1948, pp. 114, $2.75. 


This brief book, written by the 
daughter of Alfred Adler—herself a 
neuropsychiatrist—defines Altred Ad- 
lers individual psychology and then 
goes on to a discussion of childhood 
and adult neuroses, concluding with 
a chapter each on the psychology of 
the criminal, on dreams, and on child 
guidance. Though written in an easi- 
ly comprehended style, its nine short 
chapters present too little information 
to develop much understanding in 
the lay reader and at the same time 
information too particularly oriented 
to the interests of the clinician to be 
greatly helpful to the educator. 

An examination of the first chap- 
ter will demonstrate the brevity of the 
book as well as the simplicity with 
which ideas, often decidely thought- 
provoking, are presented. ‘There in a 
little more than seven small pages 
major concepts such as those of indi- 


vidual the 


complex, and neuroses are explained 


psychology, inferiority 
in such few sentences as almost to 
deny their complexity. “Every indi- 
vidual,’ we read on the fourth page, 
“must face three important issues in 
his life: his adjustment to soctety, 
the problem of a profession, and that 
of love.” Maladjustments occur in 
regard to each, Dr. Adler explains in 
the following three paragraphs. Then 
she continues: “Certain behavior- 
patterns are typical in neurotics. One 


of them is know as the hesitating atti- 


tude found in persons who are always 
prone to postpone their duties, point- 
ing out obstacles which they say hin- 
der them. This is common particular- 
ly in neurasthenia a condition in 
which the patient feels too weak or 
too nervous to concentrate, or to 
start his work. He may feel unable to 
get up in the morning, but often in 
the evening when there is no work 
to be done he feels well and stimu- 
lated.” Similarly, she explains other 
types of neurotic behavior—all in the 
compass of two more short pages. 

For the person who comes to the 
reading with an understanding of 
maladjustment and particularly for 
the person who is actually engaged in 
helping the neurotic, the book has 
much to offer that is wise, including 
practical suggestions for therapy. For 
the non-clinical psychologist there is 
less, though he will glean many ideas 
of worth. 

Marguerite Malm 

Professor of Education, Indiana State 
Teachers College. 


A History of Education. Socrates 
to Montessori hy l_uella Cole. New 


York Rinehart and Co. 1950. pp. 700. 


In writing this volume, Dr. Cole 
has contributed a new approach to 
the history of education through the 
personalities of some of the great 
the The author 
states that it is “an effort to write an 


teachers of past. 
introduction to the history of educa- 
tion that undergraduates can read 
and will want to read. It is written 
in terms of student needs, student 
and student abilities.” 
Thus, Dr. Cole indicates that she has 
contributed what might he called the 
“psychological approach” to the writ- 


interests, 


ing of history of education. 

This book is composed of twenty- 
four chapters with eight major sec- 
tions. There are one-hundred well- 
selected illustrations, sixteen inter- 
esting tables, a time chart, maps, and 
a good classified list of readings. 

The core of the book is devoted 
lo a series of short biographies ot 
twenty-two important educators, all 
of whom lived somewhere in Europe 
at some time between 300 B.c. and the 
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present. These twenty-two educators 
include: Socrates, Quintilian, Origen, 
Ausonius, Jerome, Alcuin, Abelard, 
Vittorino, Melanchthon, Ascham, 
Mulcaster, Loyola, Comenius, De la- 
Salle, Francke, Basedow, Pestalozzi. 
Herbart, Froebel, Seguin, Binet, and 
Montessori. The educators were se- 
lected for detailed study because of 
their outstanding contributions to 
teaching. The author does not cite 
the criteria for such selections, and 
one may question the advisibility of 
choosing some of the educators. For 
example, such personalities as Plato, 
Rousseau and Locke are given sec- 
ondary attention despite their recog- 
nized contributions to education. This 
may be attributed to the fact that 
they are primarily recognized for their 
educational writings rather than for 
their work as teachers. No attempt 
is made to discuss the contributions 
of American educators to the history 
of education. 

The biographies include accounts 
of the educators personal lives, theo- 
ries of education, teaching methods, 
and the influence of their work. Spe- 
cial emphasis is placed upon the hu- 
man qualities of each of the individ- 
uals. This effort to humanize the 
great figures of education gives some 
of the descriptions a semipopular 
tone which is not always amenable to 
the standards of exact historical schol- 
arship. 

The second section of each chapter 
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contains a description of a school or 
schools. Some chapters contain a des- 
cription of a type of school which ex- 
isted during a particular 
Other chapters concentrate upon a 


period. 


single school with which one of the 
great teachers was associated. In 
those sections about a certain school 
or schools, Dr. Cole has usually in- 
cluded an excellent description of the 
schoolroom, the curriculum, discipline 
and the method of instruction. A few 
of the sections illustrate instructional 
materials used in the various schools. 
Figures 80 to 85 are excellent illus- 
trations of the materials used in the 
Frobelian kindergarten and Figures 
00 to 94 illustrate the materials used 
in the Montessori school. Such illus- 
trations are far superior to those found 
in traditional histories of education. 
There are also comments upon the 
position and training of the teacher. 
For example, page 250 contains a 
table of comparative salaries of pro- 
fessors and government officials dur- 
ing Melanchthon’s lifetime. In some 
instances, if coexistent schools at dif- 
ferent levels are described, the inter- 
relation among them is shown. Pic- 
tures, examples, anecdotes, and quo- 
tations have been introduced to give 
as interesting and specific a descrip- 
tion as possible. 

In the last section of the book, the 
author gives consideration to edu- 
cational thought and theory. When- 
ever possible a connection is made 


between theories and people or theo- 
ries and schools. The section also 
includes a very short chapter on the 
growth of the curriculum through the 
centuries and a concluding chapter 
in which a few of the points of agree- 
ment among the great teachers of the 
past are discussed. 

Perhaps the outstanding single fea- 
ture of the volume is its glossary. The 
glossary includes technical words. 
foreign words, unusual words, geo- 
graphical place names and the names 
of minor characters. The first time 
such a word appears in the text, it 
is marked with an asterik. Thus, the 
student has a small combined dic- 
tionary and encyclopedia to help him 
in his reading. There is also a very 
helpful time table and which 
should help the reader to locate and 
identify prominent persons and places, 

The volume is delinitely a contri- 
bution to the field of history of edu- 
cation. While it may not always mee! 
the rigid standards of educational 
wistorians, it is definitely a boon to 
students who have found only bore- 
dom in depersonalized history of edu- 
cation. The history can be recom- 
mended to students, teachers and 
other interested readers as a source 
of inspiration and understanding ol 
the great teachers of the past. 


Clyde E. Crum 


Assistant Professor of Education 
Indiana State Teachers College 
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This is the annual clinic sponsored by the Commerce Department 
of Indiana State Teachers College and is open to all business education 
| teachers in Indiana. Dr. Paul F. Muse, chairman of the Indiana State 
™ Commerce Department, is general chairman of this year’s event. Besides 
= hearing and sharing experiences with outstanding leaders in the field 
| i of business education, clinic visitors will view the Wabash Valley Busi- 


Ke ness Show which is being held concurrently on the campus. 
ich e 
nd “SCHOOL-BUSINESS COOPERATION IN RETAIL EDUCATION” 
il “NEED AND NATURE OF RETAIL EDUCATION IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS” 
ae Dr. Donald K. Beckley 
nal Director, Prince School of Retailing 
a Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 
ri 
ws | | : “LITTLE THINGS THAT MAKE A BIG DIFFERENCE IN TEACHING 
ad SHORTHAND” 
— “LITTLE THINGS THAT MAKE A BIG DIFFERENCE IN TEACHING 
dat BOOKKEEPING AND TYPEWRITING” 
: George Wagoner 
| | Associate Professor of Business Education and 
rum Office Administration 
tion | University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


“IMPORTANCE AND NATURE OF BASIC BUSINESS IN SECOND- 

| ARY SCHOOLS” 
Thomas P. Maier 

Assistant Editor, Southwestern Publishing Co. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Where Teachers Meet at — 
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